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MY LOST POCKET-BOOK. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

My name is Edney,—Philip 
Clement Edney. That was 
my father’s name before me. 
Twenty odd years ago he did a 
small but comfortable dry 
goods business in Utica. But 
in the panic of ’57 he met with 
severe losses; and he had hard- 
ly weathered the financial storm 
when he was taken down witha 
disease from which he never re- 
covered. 

In his last illness he was 
deeply concerned for the fu- 
ture of his family. I was the 
eldest son, and he frequently 
expressed the hope to my 
mother and to me that in some 
way we should be able to find 
Harringford. 

Thomas Harringford was a 
generous - hearted but rather 
unprincipled young man who 
had been in my father’s em- 
ploy several years before. 

He got into bad company, and 
was guilty of some irregular- 
ity, as the modern genteel 
phrase is, having helped him- 
self to my father’s cash to the 
amount of several hundred dol- 
lars, before his dishonesty — I 
mean his irregularity—was dis- 
covered. He was penitent, and 
confessed everything, but it 
was impossible for him to make 
restitution. its \ 

He had been a favorite of |@-RSR\\\e 
both my father and mother, ‘ 
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and they could not bear to have 

him sent to prison. So, on his 

promising to reform, lead an honest life in fu- 
ture, and repay my father when he was able 
the sums he had stolen,—I mean misappropri- 
ated,—he was let off. 

He went to parts where he was unknown, and 
only vague rumors concerning him had reached 
us since. One of these rumors was that he had 
been seen in Buffalo and Detroit, and that he 
was doing & prosperous business. 

On settling up my father’s estate, my mother 
found that she and her little family were left in 
straitened circumstances. Then we remembered 
what he had said about Harringford. I wrote 
to him letters addressed Buffalo and Detroit, but 
failed to receive answers. At last we were so 
much in need that I said,— 

“Mother, if you can spare the money for me 
to make the journey, I believe I can find him, 
and get at least a part payment of what he owes 
us.” 

It was a long time before she would listen to 
this proposal. She could ill afford the expense. 
Though we held Harringford’s note to my father, 
it was outlawed, and she had not much faith in 
my being able to get any money of him, even if 
he could be found in either of the two cities 
named. 

At last, however, thinking the journey might 
do me some good, at any rate, she consented to 
it, and in July I set out. 

I went first to Buffalo, where I began with the 
post-office and directory, but without being able 
to find the man I was searching for there, I pro- 
ceeded to Detroit. No luck there either. I re- 
turned to Buffalo, stopping at Cleveland by the 
way, and finally gave up the search, concluding 
that Harringford must have gone elsewhere, and 
that the world was too large a haystack for me 
to hunt in for such a needle, 





But my mother had told me to be sure to visit 
Niagara before my return; so one afternoon 1 
went down by a late train to the Falls, which I} 
saw by moonlight for the first time, 
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MY LOST POCKET-BOOK. 


I was of course too poor to go to a first-class 
hotel, but put up at one both small and obscure. 
The next morning was fine. I was in good spir- 
its, in spite of the failure of my undertaking, for 
Thad youth and health. I passed the day at the 
Falls, but, for economy’s sake, I felt that I ought 
to leave on the night train for Utica. So I pre- 
pared to take leave of the great cataract. 

“But Lam going to drink out of it first, any- 
way,’ I said toa young man whose acquaint- 
ance I had made that afternoon. 

The American shore of the river was not 
fenced in from the public in those days, as I 
found it when I was there a year ago. We stood 
at the very brink, near the edge of the fall. The 
wild, tumbling rapids shot past us, seemed to 
pause an instant on the verge, broke into curves 
of marvellous green water, then crumbled into 
masses of foam, and fell thundering into the 
abyss. 

With that view before me, boy-like, I got 
down on my hands and knees for my drink. 
My lips touehed the swift water. I had my 
drink, and was about to rise, when something 
dropped out of the inner breast-pocket of my 
coat, and shot away from my reach and sank 
from sight before Icould put out my hand. In 
my astonishment, I was near making a leap after 
it, but the sight of the steaming gulf below 
brought me to my senses. 

“Gone!’’ I exclaimed, flinging up my hands in 
despair. ‘Did you see it?’ 

“See what?” said my companion. 

*“My pocket-book!’’ I replied, full of conster- 
nation. ‘It dropped from my coat-pocket into 
the water, and is lost. I came within one of go- 
ing after it!’’ 

He had seen nothing. I explained how it hap- 
pened. I had always carried my pocket-book 
in that way, and never dropped it before. But 
in stooping far forward to bring my lips to the 
water, I had emptied my pocket, and lost in an 
instant all my money, together with that poor 





quaintance expres- 
sed his sympathy 





lost your pocket-book in the 
Way you say as if I had seen it 
go over the falls. But even if 
I had seen it, I never saw the 
money in it,—though don’t un- 
derstand me to say that I have 
any doubt of that either. Tam 
only stating the case as it 
might look to other people, if 
you didn’t carry such an honest 
face about with you.” 

“Thank you for so much!’ I 
said, bitterly; for now I per- 
ceived by something in his look 
and tone which he could not 
hide, that in his own mind, my 
story stood sadly in need of 
confirmation. 

I couldn't blame him, how- 
ever. Impostors are in the ma- 
jority among smooth-tongued 
people in want of assistance; 
and the worst of their sin is 
that they throw discredit upon 
honest people who have been 
really unfortunate. I was des- 
tined to find that out to my sor- 
row. 

I felt that the first thing to 
be done was to make my case 
known to my landlord, and I 
went back to the house. I told 
him, in as cool and business- 
like way as I could, what had 
happened, and asked him to 





outlawed note of | trust me for the amount of my bill. 
Harringford’s| 


Eastmore went with me, and I hoped he 
would say something to corroborate my story; 


or less valuable pa- | but he was very cautious. He stood at my el- 


bow, 2 little behind, and I suspect there was 
something in his face which did not help my 
cause, 

The landlord, a short, stocky, red-visaged, 


in well - sounding | Wall-eyed Irishman, glanced over his shoulder 
words, but all at once he appeared to have | with the one good eye he had, and seemed to 
grown cold towards me. Perhaps he expected I | receive intelligence to my disadvantage. 


should want to borrow money of him; for money 


I should certainly need in getting away from the | 


Falls. I still had my hotel bill to pay, and I 
could not very well travel by rail for nothing. 

We had already exchanged cards, and IT had 
ascertained that his name was Eastmore,—that 
he was a reporter, or something of the sort, fora 
Buffalo paper. I thought a young man of his 
experience ought to be able to give me good ad- 
vice, if nothing else, and I begged him to tell me 
what to do. 

“Have you any friend in town that you can 
call on for assistance?’ he asked. 

“Not one,” I said; and added, without. think- 
ing how he would take it, “You are the only ac- 
quaintance I have here except the hotel folks.” 

He laughed and looked embarrassed. 

“That’s bad!’ he said. ‘I would be glad to 
lend you a little, if I had any to spare, but I 
haven’t. Perhaps the hotel folks will help you, 
if you can convince them of the truth of your 
story.” 

A horrible suspicion flashed across my mind. 
I might pass for an impostor! 

“The truth of it!” Iexelaimed. ‘Why, I had 
my pocket-book right here, with twenty dollars 
in it! And what motive could I have’— In 
my bewilderment I could not finish my question. 

“Of course you had your pocket-book,’’ he an- 
swered, with a smile; ‘‘and mind, J don’t say 
you have any motive for making a false preten- 
sion. But the world is full of impostors, who are 
always inventing excuses for borrowing money 
or for omitting to pay their bills. Hotel-keepers 
have to deal with such characters pretty often, 
and we can’t blame them for being a trifle sus- 
picious of men who have lost their pocket- 
books.”’ 

He must have been impressed by the horrified 
look I gave him, for he immediately went on,— 

“Of course, J am as much convinced that you 





I turned quickly. I don’t think Eastmore had 
made a signal, but he had not concealed his in- 
credulity. I found then that 1 might better have 
gone alone to the landlord. 

“IT don’t know anything about your losing 
your pocket-book,” said the Irishman, after 
hearing me out, 
must get some. 


“Tf you have no money, you 
My business is to keep a hotel, 


jand Lean’t furnish guests with board and lodg- 


ing for the fine stories they may tell.” 

The words stung me, but I managed to reply 
ealmly,— 

“JT don’t ask you to do any such thing. I 
shall pay you every cent Lowe you, But I have 
lost my money, and can’t very well afford to 
stay here until I receive more.” 

Then it occurred to me that that was just what 
he would like to have me do, He could hold my 
valise for security, and my bill would be increas- 
ing, so I added,— 

“J shall be obliged to leave your house, any- 
way. If you will let me take my valise, I think 
I may get passed over the railroad; and T prom- 
ise to send you the two dollars Lowe you as soon 
as I reach Utica.”’ 

He smiled. 

“What time is it?’ he asked. 
watch and told him. ‘That's a good-looking 
turnip,” he said. “Leave that, and you may 
take your baggage.” 

The watch had been my father’s. I wouldn't 
have trusted it in his hands on any account, 

“No thank you!” I said, and put it back into 
my pocket. 

He saw that I distrusted him, and became 
abusive. 

“You're a swindler!’’ he cried. 
of you before. 


I took ont my 


“Tye heard 
How many pocket-books have 


you lost this week? I’ve a cat here that covld 
eat them all, and Jick her chops for more. Ah'’ 
—he shook his fist at me angrily, — “I’m the 
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wrong men for you to try your little confidence 
game on. If you come into my house in 





without the money,” he shouted after me as I 
was turning my back on him indignantly, “Tl 
have you arrested! Tl have you in the lock- 
up!” 

i think Iwas never so angry in my life; but 
what is the use of arguing with a wild beast? I 
held my tongue, and walked out of his mis- 
erable hotel without my baggage. I had been 
poorly accommodated there, and his charge, 
after all, was exorbitant,—almost as much as I 
should have had to pay in those days at a first- 
class house. 

I should have found no fault with that, and 
would gladly have sent him the money if he 
would have let me off; but to feel that I had 
been imposed upon as well as insulted increased 
my indignation. 

Ea followed me out, and spoke some 
words intended to appear sympathizing; but I 
had no patience with the cold, suspicious, non- 
committal character of the fellow, and gave him 
but a curt reply. So he went his way, and I 
mine. 

I had already resolved what to do, 
boldly into a first-class hotel, entered my name 
on the register, and then asked the clerk to be 
good enough to put my watch in the hotel safe. 
It was an unusual act. I knew the clerk would 
wonder why I requested it; but I made no expla- 
nation, I then took a room and wrote a letter 
to my mother, which I thought would reach her 
the next morning, and serve my purpose as well 
as atelegram. I got my letter into the mail and 
took ‘‘mine ease in mine inn.’”’ I determined to 
enjoy my stay at the Falls, while waiting for 
money to get away. 

The next day, while walking out of the hotel, 
I met Eastmore walking in. He gave me a curi- 
ous smile and went to the desk, where he seemed 
to be looking over the register for names, 

I didn’t have anything more to say to him, but 
sauntered away, with my head up. I looked ea- 
gerly, the next morning, for the expected letter 
from home, It did not come, But I got an in- 
teresting bit of news instead. 

I took up at the breakfast-table a newspaper 
which a gentleman had laid down, and read 
with feelings which you can perhaps imagine, 
this item, under the heading of “Spray from the 
Falls: 

“Don’t drink out of the Cataract! That is what 
Philip Clement Edney attempted to do on Tuesday, 
in the presence of our reporter, and thus parted 
with a large and well-stutfed pocket-book, which 
took that occasion to leap out of his breast-pocket 
and dart over the American Fall like a tish. Philip 
Clement Edney was hugely disgusted; so likewise 
was the landlord of the Eagle House, when he found 
that the said P. C. E. had nothing but fair promises 
wherewith to settle his bill. Unfortunately our re- 
porter could not swear tothe wallet and its contents; 
and in this age of dead beats and contidence men, 
P. C. E. naturally fell under some suspicion. 

“If an impostor y—which our reporter did not be- 
lieve,—he is a very young and a very good-looking 
specimen. If an honest person, —as he appears,—we 
can only say that it was an expensive drink, and re- 
fer the prudent reader to the MORAL of our story, 
which, to insure its being read,we have placed at 


the beginning, and here repeat at the end, Don't 
drink out of the Cataract! 


stinore 


I walked 


Hot and cold streaks shot over me as I read 
this smart paragraph. I burned to get hold of 
Eastmore’s sagacious nose, and be rude to it. 
My name—the name which the reporter had 
given in full—was on the hotel register, and al- 
ready, no doubt, I was an object of suspicion by 
the clerk. I arose hastily and left the dining- 
hall. 

Iwent to cool my heat under the cliff below 
the Falls, and did not return to the hotel until 
noon, Again Lasked the clerk for letters. There 
were none for me; but there was something else, 
—a card, 

“H. F. Marston’ was the name I read on it; 
and I was informed that Mr. Marston had in- 
quired for me. 

“Tdon’t know him,’’ I said. ‘*Who is he?’’ 
By way of reply the clerk struck a bell, called 
messenger, and sent him off to see if Mr. 
Marston was in his room, and to tell him that 
“Mr. Edney’? had returned. Then he said to 
me,— 

“You are the young man who left a watch 
with me, I believe. Do you wish for it?’ 

“I shall wish for it,’’ I said, ‘“‘when I have 
money to pay my bill, which Lam expecting by 
every mail,” 

‘Then it wasn’t simply for safe keeping that 
you handed it to me?" he said. 

“Not altogether,” I replied. ‘I had no bag- 
gage; and to avoid unpleasant explanations, and 
perhaps still more unpleasant suspicions, I 
thought I would place that security in your 
hands."’ 

He smiled as he took the watch from the s 
and handed it back to me. 

“I don’t require the security. I believe you 
are honest, Mr. Edney. The paragraph in this 
morning's paper has excited interest, and one or 
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afe 
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| two persons have asked about you. 
ton wished particularly to see you. 
stairs.” 

The messenger had in fact just returned for 
me, and I went with him, wondering all the way 
what would happen next. 

I found a tall, well-dressed, fine-looking gen- 
tleman waiting for me in his private parlor. 

“Is this Philip Clement Edney?” he said, with 
a smile, which brought up a host of recollec- 
tions. 

I stared at him, all a-tremble with excitement. 
I might have passed him twenty times in the ho- 
tel without knowing him; but now I was sure of 
my man at a glance. 

“That is my name,” I said; ‘“‘and you” 

He stopped me with another engaging smile. 

“T am Henry F. Marston, please remember. 
If I had another name once, I should be glad to 
have it forgotten. But I am willing that you 
should know who Lam. WhenI saw your name 
in the paper this morning, I knew it must be 
you. Then I found you were stopping at the 
same hotel with me. Your father was very, 
very kind to me, Philip; and when I learned’”’— 

The tears actually came into his eyes, as he 
faltered; and at that moment I forgave him all. 

‘You were a little shaver when I knew you,” 
he went on, with another flashing smile. “I 
should not have recognized you; but you have 
your father’s name, and your mother’s eyes. I 
don’t know why I have neglected to communi- 
cate with them. When I found that you were 


here, my heart yearned towards you. How 
are your parents, Philip?’ 
He had not heard of my father’s death. When 


I told him, and described the straitened circum- 
stances of our family, he appeared greatly as- 
tonished and conscience-stricken. 

“Why haven’t you sent for me?”’ he asked. 

“My father, in his last moments, begged us to 
let you know our circumstances, and I have gone 
through three cities in search of you,”’ I replied. 
“But no Thomas Harringford’’— 

He stopped me again. “Of course not,’ he 
said. ‘There is no such man now, and never 
has been, since I left Utica and began a new life 
under a new name. I have been much to blame 
that I have never repaid your father. Do you 
know the amount of the debt?’ 

“The face of the note was seven hundred and 
forty dollars,” I answered. ‘But that, I am 
sorry to say, went over the Falls in my pocket- 
book. 

“But [ have a letter to you from my mother, 
which I have left in my valise at the Eagle 
House.”” 

“Go and get it,”’ he said. 

“Tcan't,”’ L replied, ‘for I have no money to 
pay my bill there.’’ 

He at once opened his pocket-book. 
that and get your valise. 

He put a twenty-dollar bank-note into my 
hand. 

In half an hour I had redeemed my baggage, 
told the landlord of the Eagle House in plain lan- 
guage what I thought of his conduct, returned 
to Harringford’s room—or rather Marston’s— 
with my mother’s letter, 

In reading it he had to hide his face. 
were still in his eyes, though 
again. Then he turned to me. 

“That was a lucky paragraph in this morn- 
ing’s paper,” he said; “and a lucky accident 
which detained you here. In your absence I 
have computed the present value of that note at 
compound interest; and it gives me the 
greatest satisfaction to repay your family in a 
time of need. I have deducted the twenty dol- 
lars I just handed you; and here is the bal- 
ance.” 

He put a paper into my hands. 
lieve my eyes. 


“Take 


Tears 
he was smiling 


now 


I couldn't be- 
It was a check for twenty-three 
hundred and ninety dollars. 

I did not wait for my mother’s letter, but took 
the next train for home. 


I found my letter there waiting for her. She 
was away, and it had not been forwarded. She 


soon returned, and [had the joy of putting Har- 
ringford’s check into her hands. We felt some 
anxiety lest it shouldn’t prove good for the very 
large sum of money it called for; but it did; and 
it proved also to be the turning-point in our for- 
tunes. - 

In my delight at the happy termination of my 
adventure, I forgave everybody who had wronged 
me. I forgave the wall-eyed landlord. 
forgave Eastmore. 

I have visited Niagara Falls more than once 
since. But I neveragain felt any desire to drink 
out of the cataract. 


I even 


—_——___~.@9——_—_—___ 

Fish Foop.—Naturalists, laboring to increase 
the supply of food-fishes, have discovered that 
the presence of particular and desirable kinds of 
ocean fish in certain localities depends upon the 





Mr. Mars- ” presence of lower forms of animal life. 
Walk up ! stance: 
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For in- 


The fact has been demonstrated that the pres- 
ence of herring on the coast of Norway and Swe- 
den depends upon the presence of a little shrimp, 
so small that fifty thousand were contained in 
the stomach of a single herring. 

These shrimp make their appearance before 
the herring come, and feed on certain animals 
which make their appearance before the shrimp 
do. Hence, if the first animal to start with is 
there, it is known that the herring will follow, 
but if the first link in the chain of food fish is 
wanting, or any intermediate link in the chain 
of supplies, either in food, temperature of water, 
or other condition, there will be no herring. 
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HEART’S-EASE. 


“She sings and plants; what will up-spring ?” 
Ah! know you not, my lad, 

The flowers that grow while fond hearts sing 
Are those that make earth glad? 


“She weeps and plants; is te bitter weed 
Ah! know you not, my 

The flowers that grow while brave hearts bleed 
Are those that make earth glad ? 
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THE GIRLS IN NUMBER SEVEN. | 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg, 
Six CHAPTERS. — Cuap. IT, 

“I’m determined to learn a lesson from yester- 
day’s disappointment,’’ Louise said, as she went 
to bed on Sunday night. ‘‘I intend to get up at 
the rising-bell, and get bathed and dressed for 
the day as youdo. You must feel very nice 
when you go down to break fast,—so neat, and all 
in order from hair to shoes. Don’t you feel 
awful comfortabie?”’ | 

“My comfort doesn’t inspire awe,’’ said Ber- 
nice, smiling. | 

“Well,”’ said Louise, ‘‘be sure to get me up at 
the rising-bell. You mustn’t let me alone till | 
you see me out of bed. Say, ‘Remember Se) 
Falls! That will make me jump.’ 

3ernice put her smart little watch under her | 
pillow, that she might consult it in the morning. | 

She did not mean to wait for the rising-bell, 
but to be up a half-hour before it, if she could | 
wake. She fully intended never to be tardy at | 
breakfast again. 

But it was quarter to six before she woke the | 
next morning. This gave her only half the mar- | 
gin she had planned. Yet, with even that brief | 
time, she felt sure that she could be ready for | 
breakfast. But she failed to despatch matters as 
she had hoped. 

First, her Bible chapter was of unusual length; 
then a button broke from her shoe, and had to be | 
sewed on; there was another stoppage at a brok- 
en tape; then her hair was unruly, and must 
be rebraided; lastly, she spent considerable time 
trying to wake Louise. Her efforts, by the way, 
were futile. In vain she implored her to remem- 
ber the Falls. Louise declared she wouldn't re- | 
member,—she wouldn’t get up; and just as it had | 
been Saturday morning, and every other for five 
months, she did not move till the breakfast-bell | 
was rung at her door. Then she dashed about | 
the room, complaining at every step because Ber- | 
nice had not forced her to get up. And yet she 
was in the dining-room before her room-mate. 

Bernice entered at the most inopportune mo- 
ment possible, when Miss Houghton was in the 
midst of the invocation. The teacher knew | 
when she heard the tardy step that the laggard | 
was Bernice, for her keen eve had remarked the 
vacant seat, and she determined to punish her. 
She made a dead pause in the “blessing’’ she | 
was asking, and waited: and Bernice, who had | 
stopped at the door, did not immediately com- 
prehend the meaning of Miss Houghton’s si- 
lence, and of course could not realize that the 
waiting was to continue till she should pass 
around half the table, ‘‘doubling Cape Horn,”’ to 
her seat. 

Miss Houghton kept her head bowed and re- 
mained silent. All the girls keptetheir heads 
bowed, though some glanced furtively from un- | 
der their eyelashes. 

Bernice wondered if Miss Houghton had not 
been struck speechless by paralysis. It was not 
till one of the other girls, in violent pantomime, 
motioned her to the vacant seat, that it dawned 
on Bernice’s confused thought that the waiting 
was on her account, and that she must take her | 
seat before the unswerving Miss Houghton would 
resume the exercise. 

Quietly as her new squeaking shoes would 
permit, she passed, in that awful silence, along 
the uncarpeted floor to her chair. Then Miss 
Houghton, with eyes still devoutly on her plate, 
spoke,— 

“For the benefit of the young lady who has 


IN 


just entered, we will repeat that portion of the | 
invocation we had gone over previous to the in- | 


terruption.” 


could teach some other 
| and the advantages of early rising.’ 


| tradicted,”’ 
ee : 
| with wide eyes, 


| for that old school-room. 
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The quick tears came to Bernice’s eyes at her 
humiliation, After usual “grace,” Miss 
Houghton continued the petition by asking, im- 
pressively, that the spread food might be blessed 
to all assembled, to the slothful as to the diligent. 

Again was Bernice wounded, as it was intend- 
ed that she should be. 

“Will you have coffee, Louise?” Miss Hough- 
ton asked immediately, while the table was yet 
quiet enough for everything to be heard from 
end toend. “It is but fair to serve you early, 
as you doubtless rose at an early hour.” 

Another sting for Bernice! 

Louise said, “If you please, 


tiie 


”* to the first part 


‘of Miss Houghton’s remark, but made no re- 


sponse to the second portion. Neither did she 
glance at Bernice, who sat with her eyes de- 
vouring the serene face. 

‘‘How does she dare sit there and look that 
way?” thought Bernice. 

“T have always remarked that, whoever else 
may be tardy,’’ Miss Houghton continued, ‘‘you 
are always ready for breakfast. I wish you 
girls your promptness 


Louise nudged her neighbor. She evidently 


| thought it a good joke. 


“She surely will not allow that to pass uncon- 
thought Bernice, watching Louise 
which, after a moment, filled 
with scorn as she realized that Louise did not 
mean to speak. 

For a time, Bernice dallied with the food on 
her plate, trying to steady her voice that she 
might ask to leave the table. 

She went up to her room. Here Louise, after 
some brisk chatting in the halls and parlors, 
found her, with face bent over her geometry 
lesson, bright spots glowing on her cheeks. 
Though her lids were cast down, the fire in her 
eyes could be seen. 

Louise felt sobered and concerned by the ex- 
pression in Bernice’s face. Since two 
had been rooming together, matters had gone 
on essentially as above represented, both being 
misjudged. But they had not before reached a 
| point so exasperating. Bernice had never felt 
| herself so taunted, so unjustly humiliated; Lon- 
| ise’s false colors had never been so conspicuously 
| flaunted; she had never been so boldly chal- 
lenged to speak; she had never seemed to Ber- 
nice so lacking in generous quaiities. 

There was silence between the girls for a mo- 
ment, while Louise began dressing for the 
school-room, as Bernice had done before break- 
fast. 


these 


“Poor ’ittle thing!’’ at length Louise said, 
teasing. ‘‘Got scolded when *twas dood.” 
“That’s better than getting praised when 


” 


you’re mean!”’ Bernice said, hotly. 

“Why didn’t you speak up and tell? I don’t 
see how you could have kept still,’”’ said Louise. 

“Why didn’t you tell? I don’t see how you 
could have kept still,’’ Bernice retorted. 

i 'T wouldn’t have done you any good if I had 
| told,”’ said Louise. 

“It might have done you some good,’’ Bernice 
sneered. 

‘You'd have been tardy all the same,’’ Lou- 
ise persisted, trying to justify her course. ‘I 
shouldn't think you'd be so mean as to want me 
to condemn myself for the s 
pany in your misery. 
your case an atom.” 

One of the girls from the next room came in, 
one of Louise’s intimate friends,—‘tmy sweet- 
heart,”’ Louise facetiously called her, punning 
on her name, which was Hart—Corinna Hart. 

“Why, Louise, make haste! It’s almost school- 
time,’’ Corinna said. 

‘Don’t fret. I’ve time enough,” Louise re- 
plied. ‘‘It doesn’t take me an hour and a half to 
get dressed. I could get ready to be married in 
the time it takes some of the girls to get ready 
I haven’t taken my 
exercise yet;’’ and she went over to the clothes- 
closet and brought out a pair of duimb-bells. 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, let those dumb - bells 
alone and come along!’’ urged Corinna. 

But Louise opened the window, to the discom- 
fort of the other girls, saying, ‘‘No, I must take 
my exercise. I promised mother I'd take a 
dumb-bell exercise with the window open, every 
morning and evening while I am here. She's 
going to give me a gold watch if I do.” 

By this time, she was swinging the bells in a 
way that made Corinna laugh,—backward and 
forward, up and down, bringing them together 
with sharp clicks at her back, in front, overhead. 
Encouraged by Corinna’s laughter, she made 
every kind of ludicrous movement, dilating her 
eyes as though trying to pop them. 

“You look like a lunatic,’’ said Corinna. 
‘Doesn't she, ’Nice!”’ 


ake of having com- 
It wouldn’t have helped 


Louise made the exercise short, being less con- 
| cerned about its benefit to her health than about 
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the letter of her promise which was to secure the| Bernice gathered her books and hastened from | 


watch. At Corinna’s remark, she dropped the 
bells, laughing and panting, and said, ‘Don't 
speak to "Nice; she’s angry.”’ 

“‘What’s she angry about?” 

“Because I didn’t tell Miss Houghton that I 
don’t get up early, and that she does.”’ 

“My!” said Corinna, taking Louise’s part. 
“You weren’t bound to expose your own delin- 
quencies. Miss Houghton’s already too sharp 
for our comfort. If she doesn’t find out what 
we do, I don’t think we’ve need to tell,—little 
things, I mean, like sleeping after rising-bell. 1 
don’t mean wicked things. ’Tisn’t your fault if 
you’re quickerthan ’Nice. If it takes her longer 
to get ready for breakfast than it does you, she 
ought to get up earlier.”’ 

“She doesn’t get ready for breakfast. She 
goes to the table in a disgraceful condition. I 
should be ashamed to touch a morsel of food in 
such a state,—I couldn't!’ Bernice was losing 
command of herself. ‘‘And,’’ she added, hotly, 
“she’s a sneak and a coward!” 

Then she left the room. 

They passed and repassed each other—these 
room-mates—all that day, taking care not to 
look in each other’s eyes. They sat side by side 
in class, but were at great pains that their skirts 
might not come in contact. 

That night, Louise broke a rule by sleeping 
out of her room, leaving Bernice alone. The 
next morning, she went to her room fora certain 
serge dress. Corinna was with her. Bernice 
was sitting at a table, studying. 

Neither of the girls spoke to her. As Louise 
was putting the dress over her head, Corinna 
called out, in a startled tone,— 

“Why, Louise, what is the matter with your 
dress?”” 

“What do you mean?” Louise asked quickly. 

‘See here!’’ and Corinna spread open the back 
widths of the dress-skirt. ‘‘See how it’s cut!” 

Bernice could hardly restrain herself from 
looking up; but she kept her eyes steadfastly 
on her book, while her ear drank in every word. 

The expression of wonder changed to anger in 
Louise’s face as she examined the dress. 

“What can it mean?’ she said. “It’s just 
ruined! What could have done it? It’s not like 
a moth’s work, is it?’ 

“Not a bit,’ said Corinna; “besides, moths 
don’t eat things in winter; and it couldn’t have 
been done by mice, either. Why, just look! I 
believe there are hundreds of holes. They look 
as if they'd been cut by scissors, don’t they?” 

“Exactly. That’s what they were cut with, in 
my opinion.” 

“And mine too.” 

“Some one has done it out of pure spite, I be- 
lieve.” 

“And so do I, too,’’ said Corinna, 

Bernice’s cheek burned. 

“But you’ve got to hurry, Lou, or we'll be late 
at school. You'll have to take another dress. 
Put on your black and white plaid.” 

Louise went to the closet, talking all the way 
about the outrage, and brought out the plaid 
dress, 

“T just wish I knew who cut that dress. I'd 
publish her! It’s meaner than anything I did at 
the breakfast-table yesterday morning, or at any 
time of my life.” 

“Yes,” said Corinna; “it’s a million times 
meaner.” 

“Look here!’’ cried Louise; ‘‘this dress is cut 
just the same way!” 

“Why, soit is!’ said Corinna. 
of anything so outrageous!”’ 

“Just look at it,—cut all to giblets! 
meanest thing I ever heard of! 
did it, 'd just’’— 

“But, Louise, you must get dressed. 
five minutes to school-time. Put on your ma- 
roon. I'll get it for you. Let’s see if this is 
cut,’”’ she added, appearing with the maroon. 

She held it up to the light. ‘Why, Louise, 
this is cut too! I never knew anything so abom- 
inable!’’ 

Louise rushed forward and inspected the gar- 
ment. ‘I suppose every dress I've got is ruined 
by some fiendish girl. Let’s see if they aren't 
all cut.” 

The two girls quickly had a pile of dresses on 
the bed. Louise took a blue silk and held it up 
to the light. Corinna examined a merino. 

“This doesn’t appear to be cut,”’ said Louise. 

“This is,”’ said Corinna. ‘‘See there; just ex- 
actly like the others, but not so badly.” 

“I suppose the fiend got tired working the 
scissors by the time she got to this one!’’ Lon- 
ise said. ‘And this red plaid’s eut horribly. 
Do see it,—just like a sieve. I’m going to take 
them right down to Miss Houghton, and write 
straight to my father!” 

“This black delaine’s all right. Put this on. 
There’s the bell! Hurry!” 


“JT never heard 


It’s the 
If I knew who 


It’s only 


; the room. She had been listening like one fas- 
| cinated to Louise and Corinna, forgetting the 
lateness of the hour. 


—— +> ——__—_ 
For the Companion. 


A SCENE IN AUSTRALIAN BUSH 
FE. 

Some years ago, my partner and I were sitting, 
after breakfast, in the little veranda that ran before 
our rough slab house, lighting our pipes preparatory 
to starting forth on the various duties that demand 
an Australian sheep-farmer’s care, when old Willie, 
our Scotch overseer, appeared. 

“Are either of you going in the direction of the 
ten-mile hut?” he asked. 

“I shall visit the five-mile,”’ I replied, “and can 
easily goon. What is the matter?” 

“Only that Mrs. Shelton has not sent Johnny in 
for her rations, and she must be getting short by this 
time.” 

“Well, pack them on old Boco,—he is our easiest 
horse to lead,—and I will leave them for her.” 

“Strange that she should not have sent in,” mut- 
tered my partner. 

“Perhaps little Johnny has got a touch of fever 
and aguc; but 1 shall soon see;”’ and thus we parted. 

Andrew Shelton was our head bullock-driver. We 
had sent him, some three weeks previously, with his 
team, to the nearest township,—distant more than 
one hundred and twenty miles. His hut was situ- 
ated on a small creek some ten miles distant from 
the head station. It was an out-of-the-way locality, 
but preferred by him to the comfortable dwelling 
within the paddock which had been assigned to him 
on his first entering ourservice. Here he had estab- 
lished himself, with his wife and little Johnny, his 
only child, a smart, bright lad, nine years of age, | 
who was the very life of the mother in his father’s 
absence. 

Having accomplished my business at the five-mile 
hut, I rode on to the Sheltons’, leading the pack- 
horse, laden with a week’s provisions. 

On nearing the cottage, I gave the shrill Austra- 
lian coo-sh to announce my presence, and was sur- 
prised to find it remained unanswered by either 
Johnny or his mother. 

Approaching nearer, surprise gave place to alarm, 
for although the only door was wide open, the mat- 
ronly face of the comely mistress was absent, and a 
deadly silence reigned throughout the small clearing. 

Hastily dismounting, I entered the hut, and saw 
beside the ashes of the fireplace, Mrs. Shelton, sit- 
ting bowed down on a low stool, and gently rocking 
herself to and fro. Nota word nora ioan issued 
from her lips. She seemed utterly unconscious of 
my presence. 

“Mary, Mary, what has happened?” I exclaimed, 
advancing and gently touching her shoulder. 

At the sound of my voice, she raised her face, 
which was pitifully changed from the face of the 
cheery Mary of old. The features were drawn and 
pinched, the complexion pallid, and the eyes dull 
and lustreless. She looked bitterly at me. 

“Speak!” Isaid again. ‘Pray tell me what is the 
matter. Where is Johnny?” 

On hearing his name, a gleam of meaning lighted 
up her eyes, but died away again, and her gaze be- 
came vacant as before. 

“Where is Johnny,—your little son Johnny?” I 
repeated, shaking her arm, I fear rather impatiently. 

“Johnny,” she replied, in a low voice, as though 
she but half understood the meaning of my question, 
“Q Johnny,—my Johnny! Well, Johnny is gone;” 
and she relapsed into silence, 

“Gone!” L rejoined, ‘Gone where?” 

“Ask the black fellows, the wild dogs or the hawks. 
My Johnny is lost,” said the poor mother, shaking 
off my hand and crooning to and fro before the dead 
fire, 

“Lost! Where? You must throw off this apathy 
and answer me. How long has he been lost?” 

“Since noon yesterday. Lost in the bush. Go 
back and leave me to my sorrow. You can do no 
good here.” 

“Only since yesterday!’ I cried, in an effort to 
rouse her from her despair, and forcing a laugh, 
that even to me sounded sepulchral. “And you 
were not bushman enough to follow his tracks! 
Show me where he was last seen, and I'll engage 
that he shall be safe at home by sundown! What 
would Andrew say if he knew that you were sitting 
comfortably here when his son was roaming about 
the bush?” 

Either the tone that I assumed, or the mention of 
her husband’s name, had the effect which I wished 
to produce. She roused herself, and seizing me by 
the arm, said, hoarsely,— 

“Then you think there is hope?’ 

“Hope!” Lreplied; “there is more than hope; there 
is certainty. Let me put Billy on his track. We 
will soon have him back, safe and sound. Help me 
to unload Boco, and then stow away the rations 
while I ride in and fetch the black boy. And get us 
some dinner. We shall want food before starting.” 

“You seem very confident,” she said, complying 
with my request without a trace of the apathy that a 
few minutes before had pressed its leaden weight 
upon her heart. 

My horse was a good one, and both before that day 
and since has carried me over many a weary mile; 
but never did he surpass the effort of the fifty min- 
utes that it took him to cover the ten miles between 
the head station and the Sheltona’. 

Most fortunately, Billy was loafing about the kitch- 








en with his gin, both smoking their pipes and seek- 


ing what they might devour, so that in a quarter of 
an hour he had caught and saddled two fresh horses, 
and we were on our way to the ten-mile hut, with 
provisions for a couple of days, our blankets, and a 


flask of wine to act as a restorative in case little | 


Johnny had fainted from hunger and fatigue. 

“God bless you, sir!’ said Mary, wringing my hand 
when we arrived, and after accompanying us to the 
last spot where she had seen Johnny, “I know you 
will do your best.” 

Luckily, there had been no rain since the boy's dis- 
appearance, and after one or two casts, the keen- 
eyed black fellow caught up the track. Where the 
ground seemed so parched and baked that an ele- 
phant would have left no footprint visible to the 
eyes of a white man, the savage discerned signs that 
enabled him to follow, with certainty and rapidity, 
the devious path pursued by the lost lad. 

At length, towards sundown, we approached a 
water-hole, and there in the mud could be distinctly 
seen the prints of the little fellow’s hands, where he 
had extended himself at full length to drink. 

“We find him by’m-by, marmy,” said Billy, glee- 
fully, on seeing these; but daylight left us, and we 
were compelled to camp without having accom- 
plished our mission. 

Dawn saw us again in the saddle, and we advanced 
slowly over hard rocky ground, until Billy, with a 
shout, drew my attention to an object in the distance, 
and clapping the spurs into his horse, galloped for- 


ward. As I followed him, I saw a hawk fly lazily | 


from a naked tree, and then knew that from seeing 
the bird of ill-omen, the quick-witted black boy had 
judged we were near the object of our search. 

We found poor little Johnny at the foot of a huge 
gum-tree, insensible from hunger, terror and despair. 
But by administering a little wine and water, fol- 
lowed by some food, he soon recovered sufficiently 
to mount Billy’s horse, and in an hour’s time, he was 
once more enfolded in his mother’s arms. He had 
wandered not more than four miles from home ina 
straight line, but in his bewilderment, he had prob- 
ably reached the spot where we found him by a most 
circuitous course. 

Now that matters were set right, I took the liberty 
of reading Mary Shelton a lecture on her folly in 
not coming to the head station directly she knew 
that the lad had really gone astray; and with her 
promise that she would never again give way to such 
despair, I left her, filled with joy at the recovery of 
her child. 
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For the Companion. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


Thomas Campbell. 


Sir Walter Scott, conversing one day at Abbots- 
ford with Washington Irving about our modern 
English poetry, declared that Campbell's pieces 
were “real diamonds, and diamonds, too, of the first 
water; for poetry,’ said the author of “Waverly,” 
“goes by quality, not by bulk.” 

Among the famous authors who sleep in West- 
minster Abbey there is no bard whose grave is more 
familiar to American foot-prints than that of the 
author of “Hohenlinden.” One of the first pieces 
our school-boys learn to declaim is Campbell's “On 
Linden, when the sun was low,” and the young ora- 
tor rarely forgets how he broke down emphatically 
on his first trial just where “Iser was rolling rap- 
idly,” or at that critical period where “furious 
Frank and fiery Hun” were shouting in “their sul- 
phurous canopy!” 

In my own case, I remember I gave out ignomin- 
iously at that tremendous passage where “every 
charger neighed to join the dreadful revelry.” Ifa 
trembling urchin in our school got on “to every turf 
beneath their feet’”’ without prompting, we all looked 
up to that lad as cut out for distinction, and we lent 
him marbles, if he wished to borrow them, without 
collateral security. 

That spirited, immortal lyric, “On Linden,” was 
written upon an event which the author himself wit- 
nessed. In December of the year 1800, a great bat- 
tle was fought between the French and Austrians at 
Hohenlinden, a village in Bavaria, and Campbell 
climbed up the walls of the monastery of St. Jacob, 
and saw the dreadful carnage all around him, a fire 
seven miles in circumference covering the scene of 
slaughter. 

It is said that when Campbell sent his now famous 
poem to be printed in a newspaper in England, there 
appeared this paragraph among the “Notices to Cor- 
respondents: 


“To T. C.—The lines commencing ‘On Linden, 
when the sun was low,’ are not up to our standard. 
Poetry is evidently not T. C.’s forte.” 

What a comment on the perspicacity of those who 
sometimes sit in judgment at the editorial desk! 

He was only thirteen years old when he donned 
the red gown and went up to the University of Glas- 
gow. The morning he entered asa student found 
him, he tells us, like a race-horse on the day he 
knows he is to be brought to the race-course, and is 
so agitated he refuses his oats. “So it was with me,” 
says Campbell, “the day I was to enter college. The 
joy of the occasion made me quite unable to eat my 
breakfast.” 

Before many months had elapsed the enthusiastic 
young scholar began to take prizes for English and 

atin verse. In Greek, too, he began very early to 
excel, and soon distanced his whole class in transla- 
tion. 

Young Campbell was so desirous to see himself in 
type even at this stage of his college life that he used 
to print his own short poems, and then sell them at 
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'a penny each to his class-fellows, in order to defray 
the expenses. A Glasgow man remembers seeing 
the beautiful boy stand at the college gate with the 
printed slips in his hand. 

At fifteen years of age, we find the young fellow 

appointed examiner of exercises sent in by the other 

/ members of the college. He gave special attention 
to elocution in those days, and having a deep melo- 
dious voice, and great acuteness in argument, he 
soon became the acknowledged leader in a debating 
society. His gay and social disposition, unassuming 
manners, and remarkable personal attractions, soon 
made him a welcome companion everywhere. 

When he was seventeen years old, the college Fac- 
ulty, asa reward for his exemplary conduct, gave 
| him leave to visit Edinburgh for the first time; and 
it shows the bent of his inclination toward public 
| speaking, that on arriving in the old city, he at once 
made his way to the Court House, for the purpose of 
witnessing an important trial then going forward. 

He stood among the spectators entranced with the 
Lord Advocate’s eloquent argument; but when Mr. 
| Gerald spoke for the defence, young Campbell was 
|in raptures, and turning to a stranger near him, 
| whispered, in tones of astonishment,— 

“By heavens, sir! that is a great man!’ 

“Yes, sir,” the stranger answered; “he is not only 
| a great man himself, but he makes every other man 
in the Court House feel great who listens to him!” 
| That trial, which was one for political liberty, 
made Campbell a lover of freedom from that hour, 
and his whole after-life was inflamed and influenced 
by it. What he did for Poland in her terrible strug- 
| gle, how he spoke and wrote in her defence, and how 
| he defended the rights of man on every soil, is now 
patent to the whole liberty-loving race of mankind. 

When young Campbell left college, with all the 

| honors of his university, he found himself too poor 
to study a profession, and the celebrated Napier 
| family secured him as a tutor for a short time. 
| His outlook was far from encouraging, and he had 
| serious thoughts, as Goldsmith and Coleridge had 
| before him, of trying his future in America. If he 
had carried out this intention, his personal observa- 
tion would never have allowed him to make such an 
unfortunate blunder in natural history as he has 
achieved in his “Pleasures of Hope,’’ when he sings 
about the figers that steal along on Frie’s banks! 

While the bloom was still on his cheek, and the 
light of morning in his eye, Campbell leaped into the 
arena of song with his immortal “Pleasures of 
Hope.”’ He was scarcely more than a boy when he 
wrote and printed the poem, but he struck the key- 
note of that faith and confidence in God which find 
a quick response in the longing, trusting human 
heart. His harp rang out a welcome strain so loud 
and clear that the world stopped to listen and re- 
joice over his advent into the world of poesy. 

“The Pleasures of Hope”? was a wonderful produc- 
tion for a lad just out of college, thickly adorned 
with almost inspired lines,—lines worthy of a veter- 
an bard. “The strength of the eagle,’ says Hal- 
lam, ‘‘is to be measured not only by the height of his 
place, but by the time he continues on the wing;” 
and young Campbell in his first essay proved him- 
self fully capable of a sustained effort. 

It is great good fortune for a poet to make a hit at 
starting. Manya writer tarries in the Calypso Island 
until the sun has gone down, and Ithaca is still afar. 
At an age when most young men are students, Camp- 
bell had compassed fame. 

“The Pleasures of Hope” was published in April, 
1799, when the author was not quite twenty-two, and 
he at once became a noted character, the best so- 
ciety at Edinburgh flinging its doors wide open to 
the full-fledged young singer. 

Dugald Stewart, Henry Mackenzie, James Gra- 
ham, and Henry Erskine took him by the hand as an 
equal, and gave him just that medicine of recogni- 
tion which puts health and heart into a young au- 
thor. Men of supreme genius and learning smiled a 
welcome upon him at once, and hailed his coming 
with a volley of bravos which he never forgot. 

Among those who joined in the acclamation was the 
famous Madame de Staél, who said she was so cap- 
tivated with one episode in the poem that she read it 
twenty times over without lessening the admiration 
a first perusal had awakened in her mind. 

I have always thought that Campbell’s inspiration 
in truth came from the Bible in a marked degree. 
“The Pleasures of Hope’’ will be found imbued 
with the very spirit of prophecy, drawn from that 
never-failing fount which “flows fast by the oracle 
of God.” 

As the glowing student hung over the pages of 
that old book of piety and imagination, his young 
heart went out in strains of faith and confidence and 
verity. He saw, as he went sounding on, what 
treasures of poetry came welling up to him out of 
that sacred shrine, and he could not choose but 
sing. I can imagine him poring over the Book of 
Exodus, and lingering with a thrill of satisfied won- 
der over such passages as these: “And it came to 
pass, that in the morning watch, the Lord looked unto 
the host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire 
and of the cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyp- 
tians. . . . And Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon 
the sea-shore. ... With the blast of thy nostrils 
the waters were gathered together; the floods stood 
upright in a heap; and the depths were congealed 
in the heart of the sea!” 

No doubt, too, that the splendid imagery of the 
104th Psalm touched the inmost soul of the young 
man, and that he trembled with emotion over such 
a glorious outburst as this: “Thou art clothed with 
honor and majesty. Who coverest thyself with 





light as with a garment; who stretchest out the 
| heavens like a curtain; who layeth the beams of his 
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chambers in the waters; who maketh the clouds| “It is an inexpressible comfort at my time of} deputies; the Free Conservatives, forty; the | These are very curious facts, but not one of 


his chariot; who walketh upon the wings of the | 


wind!”’ 


There are ample evidences in Campbell’s | 


poems that he was a close student of the litera- 
ture of all those ancient books so full of hallowed 
meaning to a young and sensitive spirit like his. 
There were no volumes in the college library, or 
in any other library, with equal utterances of 
sublime poetry in them, and his mother’s Bible 
was Campbell's most inspiring book. 
When Campbell walked 
into the bower of English 
poesy and began to sing, 
Cowper and Burns were still 
alive, and both of them no £ 
doubt read with delight this 
new venture,—“The Pleas- 
ures of Hope,’’—for no poem 
ever made wider mark all 
over Great Britain, It fairly 
captivated the country from 
land's end to land’s end, and 
everybody who read poetry 
at all went about quoting 
the harmonious numbers, 
Even little children commit- 
ted to memory long pas- 
sages from the episodes 
about Poland and Liberty. 
“Hope for a season bade the 


work! farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked as Kos- 
” 


ciusko fell, 

was in everybody’s mouth 
before the summer of 1799 
was over. The poem was 
immediately republished in 
America, with all the honors 
except that very important 
one of letting the author 
have a share of the profits! 

We get a charming glimpse of the 
young poet’s mother, in the pride of 
maternal heart over her gifted child, 
as she appeared one day, about this aa 
period of her son’s fame, in a silk- 
mercer’s shop at Glasgow. 

The old Scotch lady had bought a 
shawl, and when the parcel was folded, the 
usual inquiry was made as to where it should 
be sent. The proud parent of the poet drew 
herself up, and replied, with conscious dig- 
nity,— 

“Send it to Mrs. Campbell, of Kirnan, mother 
of the author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope’! 

There are poems by Campbell which can be for- 
gotten only with the language in which they are 
written, There is that weird “Lochiel! Lochiel! 
beware of the day!’ which no school-book of our 
time ought to omit, and no collection should be 
without, It will never be an easy task to banish 
“Gertrude of Wyoming” from the poetry of love 
and passion, or those noble lyrics, “The Battle 
of the Baltic’ and “Ye Mariners of England,” 
from the patriot-poetry of the world, One of the 
most touching pieces in any language is that pa- 
thetic story in verse about a parrot, which by 
the force of genius is lifted into an atmosphere 
of the rarest beauty. | 

| 





I hardly know a foftier chaunt than ‘What's 
hallowed ground?” There are stanzas in that 

poem which make the blood tingle and the pulses 

leap along the lines, I have heard our own 

American Halleck quote the whole of this poem | 
from memory, and then challenge the world to 
produce sixteen verses of grander sentiment and 
loftier aim, And then there are “Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter,” ‘“The Soldier's Dream,” “The Ode to 
Burns's Memory,” ‘“The Last Man,” and scores 
of other pieces which have no rivals in English 
verse, all attesting the genius of the man who 
gave his tirst best years to song, 

Campbell lived many years in a pleasant little 
cottage in Sydenham, not far from where the 
Crystal Palace now stands. He used to write his 
poems ina small parlor at the back of the house, 
and then shout the verses out sonorously, that 
he might judge how they would sound in print. 





Friends of mine, who often visited the poet | 


when he lived at Sydenham, have described to | 
me the eonversational powers of Campbell as ex- | 
veptionally brilliant, and the recitations of his | 
own poems is something to be long remembered, | 
lis wife, they said, was a singularly beautiful 
person, full of admiration and love for her gifted | 
husband. 

It is sad to think of this bard, so favored in 
his youthful career, dying at the age of sixty- 
seven (in 1844), worn out with anxiety and un- 
rest, 

Domestic afflictions in various forms came 
heavily upon him as the years went by, and the 
clouds gathered darkly about his setting sun: 
but LT like to remember that the poet of Hope ut 
tered these memorable words not long before he 
died: 


| just been held throughout the empire. 


life to be able to look back and feel that I have 
| not written one line against Religion or Virtue.” 
| Ihave been frequently asked by young people 
| how the poet himself pronounced his own name. 
Let me answer the question here. One day, in 
| 1858, when he was sitting for his portrait to an 
| American painter in London, he turned to the 
artist, and said,— 
“Why do the Americans always call me 
Camel? You see I have no hump on my back!’ 
One of the most 
beautiful tributes ever 
offered by one poet to 
another is Winthrop 
Praed’s verses in the 
form of a charade on 










THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Campbell's name. It is too gracefal a compli- 


ment in verse to be omitted whenever Thomas | 


Campbell is the subject of eulogy, and I have 
special pleasure in commending it to my young 
friends who may read this article. 


Come from an Soets aye, come! 
The battle dawn is nigh, 

And the screaming trump and the thundering drum 
Are calling thee to die! 

Fight as thy father fought! 
Fall as thy father fell! 

Thy task is taught, thy shroud is wrought, 
So forward, and farewell! 


Toll ye my second! + toll! 
Fling high the flambean’s light! 

And sing the hymn of a parted soul 

h the silent night! 

h upon his head, 

s upon his breast, 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed,— 
So take him to his rest! 











Call ye my whole,t aye, call 
The lord of lute and lay! 
And let him greet the sable pall 
ith a noble song to-day. 
Go eall him by his name! 
No fitter hand may erave 
To licht the fhame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier's grave, 
James T. Frevps. 
¢ Campbell. 











* Camp. t Bell. 
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THE NEW GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 

In England and the United States, and toa 
less degree in France, public affairs are carried 
on by what is called “party government.”” That 
is, the political power of the nation is held by 
one of two great parties, while the other is “in 
opposition,”’ and thus serves to watch and criti- 
cise the acts of its rival. 

In Germany, polities are a very different thing. 
That great empire can searcely be said to be 
under a government by parties. It is not that 
there are no parties in Germany; on the other 
hand, there are many more parties there than 
in the countries where party rule exists; and as 





more, the very multiplicity of them in Germany 
precludes a purely party government. 
A general election fora new Parliament has 


Bismarck was, for many reasons, dissatisfied 
with the last Parliament, 

At first, it had given him cordial support; but 
more recently, it refused to pass many of the 
measures he proposed, and it ended by defeat- 
ing the bill to put down socialism, which, after 


| two attempts to assassinate the Emperor Wil- 
} 


liam, he was especially eager to have made a 
law. The last Parliament was, besides, opposed 
to the great and expensive military armaments 
In the 

late election, no less than eleven parties contend- 

ed for the votes of the people at the polls. These 
; were, the Conservatives, who won fifty-three 


which Bismarck insists on keeping up. 


} Small villages and rural districts are rarely at- 


inland, It sometimes visits level districts, even 
} such rule can only exist where the masses of the | 
| people are divided into two great parties, and no 


Prince | 


Clericals, ninety-six; the National Liberals, 
eighty-one; the Progressists, sixteen; the Poles, 
fourteen; the Particularists, seven; the Alsatian 
Protesters, five; the Alsatian Autonomists, four; | 
Social Democrats, two; and one Dane. 
Classifying these by large party lines, how- 
ever, the new Parliament contains, generally | 
| speaking, one hundred and thirteen Conserva- | 
tives, one hundred and fifty-tive Liberals, and | 
one hundred Catholics, or Ultramontanes. The | 
| significance of this election is the bearing it has | 
upon the power of the great German Chancellor, 
Prince Bismarck. For many years, he relied on 
the support of the Liberal party. But he has 
been gradually drifting away from them, and 
seeking his strength in the favor of the Conser- 
| vatives. ‘The Liberals have advocated reform, a 
decrease in military expenses, and a broad policy 
in the Empire, and have defended, as well as 
they could, the liberty of German subjects, as 
their refusal to pass the arbitrary bill against the 
Socialists testifies. 
| The Conservatives, on the other hand, com- 
prising as they do the ‘Junker,’ or aristocratic 
element in Germany, have supported the expen- 
sive military measures of the authorities, and 
| have opposed the efforts at reform made by their 
| rivals. 
| At the same time, the third of the larger par- 
| ties, the Catholic “Centre,’’ has devoted itself to 
the defence of the Catholic church against the 
| attempts of the Cabinet to control the selection 
| of bishops and priests, and to put it under subor- 
dination to the secular powers. 
Prince Bismarck will find that in the new 
-arliament he will have the largest party, that 


| of the Liberals, against him. But the Liberals 











'enough that the other parties will combine and 

support him, thus giving him control of the body. 
| In order to secure this support, however, he 
| must adopt at once a conservative policy as to 
reforms, and a liberal policy towards the Catho- 
lics. He must come to terms with the Pope, and 
cease to execute the Falk laws, which subject 
the Catholic church in Germany to the super- 
vision of the Protestant minister of worship. 

His path with such a Parliament as has been 
| chosen will be more difficult than ever; but his 
great genius as a statesman has always shown 
itself capable of overcoming serious obstacles in 
the way of his power. 

One interesting feature of the elections is that 
the Socialists have elected fewer deputies than 
they had in the last Parliament, while they at 
same time cast more votes at the polls than they 
did at the previous election. 


a 
YELLOW FEVER. 

The awful disease that has been raging in 
many of the Southern cities during the hot 
months is one of the most mysterious of mala- 
dies. Its course has been carefully watched by 
able physicians for nearly or quite a century; 
and yet, though a vast mass of information has 
been gathered, nothing is positively known of its 
causes, no way surely to prevent its breaking 
out has been discovered, and no cure has been 
found, 

Yellow fever has more freaks than any other 
epidemic disease. It prevails only in certain 
pretty well defined districts,—all through the 
West Indies, in Venezuela, New Grenada, Mex- 
ico, the coast of the United States from Charles- 
ton southward, and on the northern part of the 
west coast of Africa, Elsewhere, it has hardly 
obtained a foothold, So it seeks some tropical 
climates, and avoids others where the same con- 
ditions seem to exist. 

It is almost exclusively a disease of cities. 


tacked by it. It clings to towns on the coast and 
to those on navigable rivers, and does not spread 


when they are high above the sea, while hilly 
and mountainous districts are free from it. No- 
where does it prevail where the average temper- 
ature is below seventy-two to seventy-seven de- 
grees. A new case never occurs after the first 
frost of autumn. 

Yellow fever is also strange in its choice of 
victims. Colored people are almost secure 
against it, and so are natives of the place at- 
tacked, though there are many exceptions to this 
rule. A man who has gone through one epi- 
demic, even if he has not been sick, is far less 
likely to be seized than a new-comer. 

Then there are certain trades which make per- 
sons more, and others which make them less, 
susceptible to it. Cooks, blacksmiths, and all 
persons compelled to work near a fire, are likely 
to be attacked. Butchers, painters, and those 
who are usually forced to work in the midst of 








foul odors, are more free from its assaults. 


them is so important as this: that the first out- 
break of yellow fever never takes place in a city 
where due regard has been paid to cleanliness 
and good ventilation, The fever may spread— 
though it rarely does so—to a clean city, but its 
birthplace is in filth, 

This teaches the usefal lesson that any city 
may avoid being the means of starting the pesti- 
lence on its round of death, and increases the 
responsibility of those cities which neglect the 
proper precautions. 

The best theory of the cause of the disease is 


| that it is the development of a living organism, 


which has yet escaped detection by the micro- 
scope. It is supposed that the germ, the egg, or 
the seed, of this organism is present in the water 
or the soil of places in the infected territory, and 
that it is developed by the combined effect of 
decomposing filth and heat, after which it attacks 
human beings and multiplies in them. 

3ut it is also believed that one person does 
not communicate these germs directly to another, 
as in small-pox. The germs may be carried 
about, however, in the clothing or in any article, 
to be developed in due time. Frost kills all de- 
veloped germs. 

The proportion of those attacked who die is 
fearfully large. Yet it varies greatly. Some- 
times, as in Grenada, Miss., the present year, 
very few recover. To be seized is almost certain 
death. At other times, there are more in pro- 
portion who get well; but in the iocality where 
the disease has its natural home, it is, neverthe- 
less, almost always more fatal than any other 
epidemic disease. 

The symptoms of the disease and its peculiar- 


| ities are too well known to need to be repeated. 
| do not comprise a majority; and it is probable | 


There is no cause at all for alarm outside of cer- 
tain rather narrow limits, and in all places a 
careful regard paid to cleanliness is the best of 
all safeguards, 

——-+o 


LITERARY WOMEN. 


It is a curious and significant fact that the majority 
of the hard workers among literary women in this 
country are possessed of robust physiques, and lead 
cheerful, healthy lives. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, known to so many of the 
children of the country, is middle-aged, short, and 
solidly built, with ruddy cheeks, dark, sparkling 
eyes, and great vivacity of manner. She is one of 
those women whom we recognize at a glance as born 
mothers, and declares her intention of “never grow- 
ing older than her eldest son.” 

Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, probably the most volumi- 
nous and (financially) successful of American wom- 
en writers, is an exceedingly stout, florid old lady of 
sixty odd years, with a crown of beautiful white hair 
framing 2 most cheerful, kindly face. The impres- 
sion she produces is that of possessing a sound, vig- 
orous body, and a most friendly, hospitable soul. 

Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, a social leader since 
her girlhood, by virtue of her intellectual force and 
esprit, is a large woman, of commanding presence, 
great personal magnetism, and superb health. 

Gail Hamilton, the now noted political writer, is a 
small, but healthy and exceptionally cheerful wom- 
an. Her victims will probably be surprised to know 
that her personal friends are legion, because she 
shows herself friendly. 

Her manner is singularly sincere, vivacious and 
warm. ‘She is a woman,” says one who knows her, 
“with whom you could live for years, and never hear 
from her an ungentle or sharp word.” 

Ambitious school-girls, who picture the famous 
woman as a frail, nervous creature, “storm-tossed 
by genius” to spasmodie action, could learn a useful 
lesson from these women and their hard-working, 
wholesome lives. 





eo  —— 
AN OBSCURE HERO. 


Here is a story which comes to us from New York: 
An engineer named Edward Osmond was recently 
running a passenger express train through from 
Philadelphia to Jersey City. It was one of the swift- 
est and heaviest trains, which are only entrusted to 
the most experienced engineers. The train was mak- 
ing sixty miles an hour, when a heavy connecting rod 
of the driving-wheel on the right of the engine broke, 
and one end of it, swinging upward with terrible 
force, struck the cab beneath him, and shattered it 
into a thousand pieces. 

Osmond fell senseless on the engine. He was both 
burned and scalded, and the pain quickly restored 
consciousness. The engine, with its open throttle, 
was rushing forward with frightful velocity to cer- 
tain destruction. 

Inside the long train of cars men were talking’ 
smoking, laughing; women playing with their babes, 
The fireman let himself down from the tender and 
escaped. Osmond might have done the same. In- 
stead, he crept along the side of the engine, carefully 
let himself into his place, and with his burned hands 
reversed the engine and applied the air-brake. The 
train stopped. People inside the cars went on with 
their reading and their gossip, and the children 
played with their mothers, who wondered, indiffer- 
eutly, perhaps, why the train was stopping again. 
They never will know how, in one brief minute, they 
passed over the very mouth of the grave, and were 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION, 








snatched back by the quiet, high courage of one peor 
workman. 

To our minds there is something finer in the calm 
integrity to duty in the face of danger and death 
which is so often seen in the lives of obscure Ameri- 
ean mechanics who fill posts of responsibility, than 
in the dash and sudden courage of many a daring 
soldier on the battle-tield. 

<> — 
DELAYING A.“RUN.” 

When a “run” is made on a bank, and sufficient 
funds are not in the vaults, if time is gained by de- 
lay so as to obtain the necessary money, a sound 
bank may escape disaster. An amusing story is told 
about the singular method adopted by a Scotch bank- 
er to delay a “run” on his bank. A 

Hundreds of persons were at the doors, with rolls 
of bills in their hands, clamoring to exchange them 
for specie. The wily Scotchman, to whom time was 
everything, ordered a large amount of gold and sil- 
ver coins to be heated. As aman presented bills, 
he had shovelled out to him the amount in hot coin. 
Of course the first coin he touched, he dropped, and 
the second, and the third. As no one was paid until 
the man ahead of him had managed to receive and 
cool his coin, the banker gained the time he required 
to replenish his vaults. 

The story is probably untrue, but the Bank of 
England once adopted a shrewd trick to delay a 
“ran.” It was in 1745, just before the Pretender 
had lost the battle of Culloden. The advance of the 
Stuart army caused a panic in London. Everybody 
rushed to the Bank of England to get their bills ex- 
changed for coin. 

The directors, in order to gain time, sent a num- 
ber of their own clerks to take places at the head of 
the long line of anxious bill-holders. These were 
paid in silver sixpences, and then going out, the 
clerks entered the bank through a private door, and 
brought back the sixpences. In this way time was 
gained, and the panic gradually subsided. 





a nel 


A LAWYER’S FIRST ADDRESS. 

There are few mental tortures more terrible than 
that which a young lawyer, constitutionally timid, 
suffers when for the first time he rises to address the 
court and jury. No nightmare is more frightful 
than those twelve men, honest and true, presided 
over by the frowning majesty of the bench. They 
are, then and there, all the world to him, and a horri- 
ble world it is to his brain, bewildered by the sight 
and a natural diffidence. 

Mr. John P. Kennedy tells of such a scene which 
was turned into a triumph by the will-power of the 
young man and the sympathy of the court. He 
says,— 

“T remember the agony with which the confused 
novitiate arose a seeond time, having been but a mo- 
ment before compelled to take his seat, in the hope 
to collect his routed thoughts. His second essay 
was not more fortunate than the first. 

“He stood silent for a brief space, and at the end 
was able to say,— 

«Gentlemen, I declare to Heaven that if I had an 
enemy upon whose head I would invoke the most 
cruel torture, I could wish him no other fate than to 
stand where I stand now.’ 

“Curiously enough, the sympathy which this ap- 
peal brought him seemed almost instantly to give 
him strength. A short pause was followed by an- 
other effort which was completely and even tri- 
umphantly successful.” 
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THE BOYHOOD OF OLE BULL. 

Real genius commonly developes early, especially 
in musical art. 

Ole Bull's early attempt to master the mysteries of 
the violin dates back to the sixth year, when an un- 
cle, a good ‘cello performer, presented him with a 
little pine violin, “as yellow as a lemon. Partly by 
his quick ears, and partly by his uncle’s instruction, 
the child soon learned the principles which governed 
the instrument, and showed so much talent that he 
interested his mother, who showed a desire to have 
him receive competent instruction. 

When he was but seven or eight years old, a musi- 
cian passing in search of pupils was called in to see 
the boy violinist, and satisfactory arrangements for 
his instruction were made. A few lessons ended the 
relation of teacher and pupil, however, as the boy 
turned critic, and complained that the teacher was, 
incompetent. Another teacher was found, and yet 
another, but neither held their positions long, for 
Ole Bull rapidly developed such a knowledge of the 
instrument, and was so keen in perceiving the inac- 
curacies of his masters, that he was not a very com- 
fortable pupil. 

He was thirteen years old before he found a com- 
petent teacher, and this man, from being astonished 
at his rapid progress and great capabilities, became 
jealous of his skill, fearing to see himself eclipsed, 
as indeed he presently did, in spite of his endeavors 
to keep the boy back and disparage his attainments. 


> 
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AN INTERESTED DOMESTIC. 

Our grandparents were not so much irritated by 
the “servant-girl question” as are their grandchil- 
dren. One hundred years ago, domestics in New 
England were personally interested in the families 
they served; and families were mindful of the rights 
and claims of their domestics. Consideration begat 
cheerful service. 

When the Rev. Mr. Parsons thought of sending 
his son, who subsequently became Chief Justice Par- 
sons, to Harvard College, he was much troubled 
about finding means to defray his boy’s expenses. 
Esther Day, a domestic in the family, learning of the 
difficulty, and sympathizing with her master’s desire 
to educate his son, proposed to relinquish her wages, 





for some of his parishioners came forward with ma- 
terial aid. But the fact exhibits a phase of the do- 
mestic life of old New England which seldom shows 
itself in these modern days. 

ei aes 


STAMMERING AFTER DINNER. 
Gen. Grant can make an after-dinner speech, but 
he doesn’t like to. Washington Irving could not make 


even, who can make a successful after-dinner speech. 
It demands more wit than eloquence,and an adapta- | 
tion to those who, being full of turtle and turbot, 
would rather be pleased than instructed. To listen 
to one who knows how to do it is pleasant; but to 
hear a wearisome man stammer out dislocated sen- 
tences is painful. 

An English general at a public dinner was asked 
to respond to a toast complimentary to the army. 
He was a hero in the field, but so panic-stricken was 
he when standing on his legs at the dinner-table, 
that he said,— 

“May it lease Your Royal Highness, I rise—the 
army—the sritish army—whose V valorous—hem, hem, 
—I say, the eT 

Here a friend pulled the gallant soldier by the 
coat-tails and whispered, “Thank the gentlemen and 
sit down.” 





cer, on a similar occasion, knowing that he had been 
chosen to return thanks for the army, instead of | 
dining, made pencil notes. He may have outlined a 
good speech, but what he said was,— 

“My lords and gentleme n,—my lords and gentle- 
men,—unexpectedly called,’ *—here he looked at his 
notes. “I say, unexpectedly called upon’ — here 
the notes dropped under the table,—England is an 
island,—and—and’”’—here he paused for some time 
—“and long may she remain so.” 
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A READY POET. 
“Tmprovising” was more an art in former times 
than now. Rhymes to order are not, however, an 
extremely difficult task to poets of a certain class. 


When Allan Ramsay, the poet, was still an obscure 
young . man, and a wig-maker, he once fell behind | 
with his rent, and as ill-luck would have it, he came 
plump upon the laird on the very day he least wished | 
to see him. The dreadful subject of “the rent’ 
came immediately on the carpet, and Ramsay, with 
shame and grief, confessed his inability to satisfy his 
creditor. To his great relief, however, the laird ex- | 
yressed perfect indifference "about the matter; for, 
1aving observed Ramsay’s genius, he was unwilling 
to distress him for so paltry a sum, and which he 
could so easily afford to remit. He even went the 
length of saying that if Ramsay, in as many minutes, 
could give him a rhyming answer to four questions 
which he would ask, he would remit him of his rent 
altogether, as a reward for so much quickness of 
mind. Allan professed his willingness to try; anda 
watch being laid upon the table, the 1: uird pro- 
pounded his questions, which were, “What does 
God love? What does the devil love? What does 
the world love? What do I love?” The poet, with- 
- the specified time, gave the proper answer as fol- 
ows: 


“God loves man when he refrains from sin; 
The devil loves man when he persists therein; 
The world Joves man when riches on him flow; H 
And you’d love me could I pay what I owe!” 


<> 





“VM A CONTRIBUTOR.” 

Among the beneficent summer charities of Boston 
is one which provides several excursions for poor 
children. An incident occurred at one of these ex- 
cursions which indicates that they are appreciated 
by the poor: 


Just as one of the poor children’s excursions was 
on the point of starting, the other day, a bright little 
fellow accosted the kind gentleman who was help- 
ing the stream of diminutive humanity into the cars, 
with “Nice day for the excursion, Mr. Smith.” 

“¥es, my boy,” answered the gentleman, pleas- 
antly, “but how did you know my name?” 

“Oh, [remember you, sir, although you don’t re- 
| me. I went on the first excursion, two 
years ago.”” 

And 1 80 you're going again?” said Mr. Smith. 
“Jump right in.’ 

“OG oing! ? No, sir! I’m not going. Icame down 
to see ’em off. I’m a contributor.” 

And he was. Out of his hard earnings he had 
given a whole dollar, that other boys and girls might 
have as good a time as he had two years ago. 





——+o 


“DOES IT BAKE WELL?” 

It is reported of Chancellor Kent, of New York, 
that he was in the habit of talking over his cases with 
his wife, “Betsy.” His library and his wife were his 
two idols, and the fact that he frequently consulted 
both may have given rise to the following story: 


One day, on coming home from court, the chan- 
cellor told his wife that he had been trying a puzzling 
question, — whether a certain cooking-stove was a 
fixture. 

“What do you think of it, Betsy?’’ he asked. 

“Does it bake well?” asked the practical woman, 
going straight to the reason of all fixedness,—fulfil- 
ment of the purpose of existence. 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“Then it is a fixture, or ought to be,” said the wise 
housekeeper. 
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LAST NIGHT OF HAMILTON’S LIFE. 

Mr. John C. Hamilton, a son of Alexander Ham- 
Times this pathetic incident of his father: ‘Phe day 


slight noise, I turned around and saw my father in 


any of the business preoccupation he sometimes had. 


was frank, asif he had been my brother instead of my 
father. That night I went to his bed, and in the 
morning very early he awakened me, and taking my 


and told me to repeat, the Lord’s Prayer. Seventy- 
five years have since passed over my head, and I 
have forgotten many things, but not that tender ex- 





forty dollars a year, and let the sum go towards the 


pression when he steod looking at me in the door, 


ene under any circumstances. It is not every orator, | 


The General obeyed. Another distinguished offi- | 


ilton, gives to a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
before the duel, I was sitting in a room, when, at a 
the doorway, standing silently there and looking at 
me with a most sweet and beautiful expression of 
countenance. It was full of tenderness, and without 


‘John,’ he said, when I had discovered him, ‘won’t 
you come and sleep with me to-night?’ His voice 


hands in his palms, all four hands extended, he said, 


college expenses. Theclergyman declined the offer, | nor Sayer we made together the morning before 


| the due 





PURE-MINDED POETS. 

Says Dr. Eggleston, “One peculiar good fortune 
of our country is that our poets and men of reputa- 
tion in literature have been, with the single exe ep- 
tion of poor Edgar Poe, men of great purity of char- 

jacter. The first race of American authors have left 
/no stain upon American life. Bryant, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Emerson and Hawthorne have led lives 
| that would be. blameless and spotless in a minister 
or woman. Take twenty of our greatest authors, 
jand you will find men of singular uprightness. It 
| behooves us to stretch out our hands and bless God 
that nothing they have written will bring a blush to 
the cheek of coming generations.” 


Days have been when smart young writers sup- 
posed it an evidence of genius to be “fast” and reck- 
less like Lord Byron. But that pestilent notion has 
no high authority now. 


———_+er- 
COMPENSATION FOR LITERARY 
WORK. 


A contributor to periodical and fictitious litera- 
ture tells in the At/antic his experience in receiving 
compensation for his work. He began to write ten 
years ago, and his story is not an encouraging one to 
those who desire to grow rich out of literature. 





Ife estimates that he has worked fifteen months’ 
| time at eight hours a day; he printed nineteen articles 
| in eight mi: wgazines, which brought him $927; got $138 
for nine articles in tive weeklies and for corre- 
| spondence and reviews in two dailies. He wrote 
one romance which netted him $198, and three others 
yublished by a celebrated tirm, which brought him 
$562 45. Grand total in the ten years, $1,901 45. 
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HEARING A FLY STEP. 

Two waggish fellows were passing a church, when 
one boasted of his good eyesight, and declared he 
could see a fly crawling on the bell in the steeple. 
“T don’t see him,” said the other, “but my ears are 
as good as your eyes. I can hear him step.’ Science 
has made it possible now for anybody to hear the 

y step. 








an English scientist asserts that flies have a speech 
of their own, and are not limited to the irritating 
buzz for which they are chiefly distinguished. By 
| the assistance of the microphone, an instrument 
which magnifies sound, this fly language can be 
heard, and the tramp of a fly across a box is said 
| to sound almost as loud as that of a horse across a 
wooden bridge. 
me 


A LITTLE five-year-old was brought in to see, for 
the first time, her littie brother. After gazing at 
him for some time, she said, **Why, mamma, his 
eyes are shut, and he tant see; and he hasn’t dot any 
teeth.” After thinking a moment, she continued, 
“Oh, well, ganpa has some teeth that he don’t use, 
and I s’pose he’ll let the baby have them.” The 
— had had two or three sets of false teeth 
made before he got one to suit him. 





CARVING CLUBS. 








to be come as een et Saw ing. ; 
easily equired, andis e eohely fascinating as we il as 
profitable. In many places it has been introduced as a 
means of social enjoyment. 


CARVING CLUBS, 

composed of young ladies and gentlemen, have in many 
places developed great skill 

We send six Tools, as shown in the ent—1 Carve 
Punch, 1 Ilustrat Manual of Wood Carv- 
ing, with each set. P lee, Post=pi tid, $1. Same set, with 
Rosewood Handles, $1,2 

rune: MASON & CO., Boston. 
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150 Varieties of a for $1. 


A Rare Chance for Stamp Collectors. 





A package of used and unused 
stamps, containing 150 varieties from 
all parts of the world, many rare, in- 
cluding Hong Kong, France (80¢, un- 
verforated), Servia, Jamaica, Papal 
Austrian Italy, West- 
Mexico, Straits Settle- 
, New South Wales, 
and Lorraine, Dutch Indies, 
Bermuda, Brazil (200 Reis), Sandwich 
Islands, Canada Registration, Great 
Britain (1d black), North German Of- 
ficial, Hamburg, New Zealand (old 
and new), Baden (unpaid letter), Vie- 
toria, India service, Portugal, Eg a 
m Tasmania, Queensland. South Aus- 
tralia, Spanish Indies, United States 
(900, 1870), Centennial Envelope, Na- 

y, Justice, Treasury, War, Interior 
and P, O., Gontaneaatn 20, Sweden Lasen and Official, 
Spain (1 Peseta, 1874, ) Official and War, Denmark Offi- 
cial, Turkey, &c. 

Every stamp is warranted gennine. 

A beautiful Stamp Album for 75 cents; or Stamps and 
Album for $1 50. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


















41 Temple Place. BOSTON, MASS. 
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MAPLEWOOD. INSTITUTE, 


R YOUNG LAI AY 

me « known bate en py pi yt ~ ny 40 
yea Advantages and location rarely equalled. Address 
Revs. C. V. Spear & R. E.Avery, Principals,tor Prospectus, 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL Fek.Bers- 


Little Blue, 
Farmington, Me. Address A. H. ABBOTT, /’rin. 


gov MH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bripcrtron, N. J. For 
© both sexes. College prepar: tory. Institute, classical, 
and scientific courses. Building brick. Modern improve- 
ments. Climate mild, very healthy. Instruction thorough, 
Begins Sept. 4th, Send for Catalogue. H. K. TRASK, Prin. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


259 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 

The Firry-First year will begin SErTEMBER 11. 

The school includes a KINDERGARTEN, ADVANCED KIN= 
DERGARTEN, PRIMARY and UrrER DEPARTMENT, and can 
give an entire education, or receive pupils at any stage of 
advancement, 

It prepares for COLLEGE, for the INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, and for Busingss LIFE, the number of teachers 
both in the Classical and English departments making it 
possible todo this to the advantage of each, It also re- 
ceives SPECIAL SCHOLARS. 

or those whose education is to be finished ve school it 
provides a liberal course of instruction and reading 

The school-house combines the advantages of an open 
and healthy position, perfect ventilation and every appli- 
ance for the health and comfort of the pupils, who have 
also the use of a well-equipped Gymnasium and Drill 
Hall. For Catalogue, address CUSHINGS & LADD. 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 

Auburndale, Mass. 

Boston privileges with delightful suburban home. Spe- 

eial care of health, manners and morals of crowing girls. 

Unusual advantages in Music, Elocution, &e. Send for 
Catalogue. Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

For betes ‘Women, 


OREAD INSTITUTE  werce<s10s 


Founded 1848. Contessedly one of the best fem: ale sem- 
inaries in N. E. Most excellent advantages in Musie, 
Eloeution, &e. Send for Catalogue to REY. H. R. 
GREENE, at Jamestown, R. L., till September lth, 


GRANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
No. Granville, N. Y., 

Offers rare attractions ad thoughtful parents. Its Vrinei- 
pal isa graduate of Yale, and for more than thirty years 
has trained boys for college and for busine: ss life. The 
quiet, healthy and beautiful village where it is located 
does not contain a single drinking saloon or haunt of vice. 
Its teachers are able and conscientious. Military én 
furnishes exercise, regular, attractive and judicious. The 
table compares well with that furnished by sensible par- 
ents at home. Grounds, buildings and equipment have 
cost $60,000, and are unsurpassed. The school is not 
“cheap” in any sense, but its facilities are confidently of- 
fered to such patrons as desire to give their sons the best 
advantages and are willing to pay for value received, 
Send for Illustrate ty c ii logue with gee unit references 
to patrons. . WILLCOX, ‘rincipal, 


Music Lessons for $15 at the New England Con- 
servatory, Music Hall, 75 eminent lrofessors, 
—_— students since 1867. Open entire year. 


For cireulars, address E. TOURJEE, Boston, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices, Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $33 26 for 

3 35 for $55 75 for $105 100 for $13. Send 
for ar New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts, Our Great 
oe is growing and distributing Roses, 

E DINGEE & CONARD 


co., 
BEE WEST GROVE, CHESTER Co., P22 


GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition, 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S 


CATHOLICON, 


For weakness, nervousness, and general debility; used by 

leading physicians in their practice. These me dicines are 

purely vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send ng eae inane, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade + 3 





























INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
















Send for 
= Circular to y 
FOL DING Cl AIR CcO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 
Al REAT FF R! ! We will ae 
s these Hard Times 
dispose of 100 NEW PIANOS & ORGANS, of 


first-class makers, at lower prices for cash or 
ts than ever before oftered. Af oy KRS’ 
C LADE, 









& ORGANS are the BE 

yar ed 6 years. Illustrated 
Mailed. _ ye Y Octave #125, 7 1-3 « 
#135. ORGANS, 7 Stops, &60, 8 Stops, % 

12 Stops, nO © me + verfect order, not ured 
ay Shee half price; same at} 
cent a page. HORAC E W TERS & SONS, 
Man’f’rs and Dealers, 40 East 14th St., N. Y. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS. 


Exclusively.—A LL Styles and Sizes tor 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors, Comfort, du- 
rability and ease of movement un- 
equalled, Patentee and Maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
c rie ere Send stamp for Llustrat 

i cue, and mention Youth's 
H ER BERT S *. SMITH, 
32 Platt Stre et, New York. 


The new cure for 

COMPOUND OXYGEN Consumption 

Asthma, Catarrh, 

Headache, and _all_ Chronic Diseases, by a revitalizing 

rocess. FREE! Brochure [200 pp.) Send forit. Address 
YRS. STARKEY & PAL EN, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphiz 


A beautiful 
OLD OAKEN BUCKET. i:.::°:-:. 
Chromo, just ready. Sample to introduce one same on 
receipt of 30 cts. There are heaps of money in it for 
Agents. J. LATHAM & CO., Mainmoth Art Pub. House, 
63 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 












Companion. 





1 R and all interested, send for circulars, 
AM M E § Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly P1.,N.¥. 
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For the Companion, 
THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


Ah, then she was a bride, a king’s bride, too, 
(With crimson velvet manties lit with gold) 
And beautiful? These fairy-tales are true 
That end in sorrow, somewhere we are told, 
And so you envied her? ‘Tell me, I pray, 
How fares the Queen of Spain to-day ? 


Oh, now you only pity her? I see. 
Almost with tears you pity her—and why ? 
Death is the saddest thing of all—and she 
Isdead? Therefore—she will not have to die; 
Nor have to live, for life itself may prove 
Not quite too sweet, for all of love. 
Yon envied her what time the priest who bent 
To bless the bridal might have seen in air 
His own ghost holding the Last Sacrament 
To her loth lips, and weirdly waiting there, 
They hunger not who taste that pleasant bread. 
Poor child, what is it to be dead? 
Oh, some who envied not her pearls and trains, 
Her Spanish lover and her Spanish crown, 
Do envy her the one thing that remains 
To those who keep their hollow hands shut down; 
For whether that one thing in truth be rest, 
Or Paradise, it is the best. 
Mra. 8S. M. B. Pratt. 
“ > - 
For the Companion. 


HIS HOPE. 


About the beginning of this century, there 
lived on Upper Thames Street, London, an ob- 
scure family by the name of Mote, The father 
and mother were not Christians, but their son 
Edward became interested in religion while a 
youth. He has related his experience of faith 
in a valued hymn. 

When sixteen years of age, he entered Totten- 
ham Court Chapel, where he heard John Hyatt, 
one of England's 
preach, ‘My parents having no fear of God,” 
he says, “I went to a school where no Bible was 
allowed, so that I was totally ignorant of religion 
when I entered that house of worship.” 

His conscience was awakened by the preach- 
er’s declaration of the sinfulness of the human 
heart, and the necessity of a changed nature. 
He left the chapel in sorrow. Fortwo years he 
clearly saw the unworthiness of a life without 
God, but he did not apprehend the promises of 
the Gospel. 

It was Good Friday; a day when the English 
church holds a solemn service in memory of the 
sufferings and death of Christ. That morning, 
Rey. Mr. Bennet, a highly spiritual preacher 
from Birmingham, was to fill one of the London 
pulpits, and the lad determined to hear him 
preach. 


The services were very solemn, and brought 
vividly to mind the mission of Christ to the 
world, The youth listened with awe, 

The text was announced, ‘The Lord hath laid 
upon Him the iniquity of us all.” 
“Upon Him!’ The youth saw the Gospel in 
a new light,—asa saving power. He looked to | 
Christ as his Saviour; committing the interests | 
of his soul to Him, he rejoiced. Years passed, 
and this experience he expressed in a hymn 

which all have sung: 
“My hope is built on nothing less | 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness, 
1 dare not trust the sweetest frame, 
But wholly lean on Jesus’ name. 


On Christ, the Solid Rock, | stand,— 
All other ground is sinking sand.” 


H. B. | 


-—— — +e 


THE DIMINUTIVE STATESMAN. 

The following anecdote of Hon. Alexander H. 
Stephens is an amusing illustration of the sur- 
prises which often await people who reckon in- 
tellect by versonal size: 


The statesman has had to bear the conse- 
quences through his whole life of a slight form 
and boyish look, but these deticiencies have had 
mostly only an amusing and sometimes an agree- 
able effect. In the earlier part of his career a 
great commercial convention of many States was 
held at Charleston, 8. C., and Mr, Stephens hav- 
ing been asked to make the great speech of the 
occasion, consented to do so, His fame had al- 
ready extended beyond the country in which he 
lived, and expectation was greatly excited at his 
arrival. 

To avoid the crowds at the hotels he had asked 
two merchants, who were of the party, to en- 
gage him rooms at the hotel where they were to 
stop, and in due time he arrived with them. 
The lady who kept the house, in great excite- 
ment was engaged in looking out for her guest, 
who was of as much consequence as a President, 
but she was not in the least aware that, he had 
come. Inthe meantime the tired statesman had 
thrown himself on a lounge for the — of 
repose, and his two friends stood near him. ‘The 
lady bustled in, and seeing, as she supposed, a 
country lad, who had come to see the sights and 
hear Stephens, actually occupying the best place, 
and his shoes alse on the she said, with 
great kindness but some tirmness,— 


soma 


most persuasive ministers, | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| “My son, you should let the gentlemen have 
the best place, but put your feet on the floor, for 
| we are trying to keep things nice for the great 
Mr. Stephens.”’ 
| When one of the laughing merchants pointed 
to the smiling boy, with his wonderful eyes, and 
said, ‘“This is the Honorable Alexander H. Steph- 
jens, madam,’’ and he arose and gave her his 
| hand, the expression of her countenance was a 
subject for Hogarth.—NV. Y. Star. 

inital dentate 


A FISHING ELEPHANT. 

The Christian Union publishes several anec- 
| dotes of elephants translated from the book of a 
| Frenchman who travelled in India. One of the 
stories tells how an old elephant had the charge 
| of the children of an English officer, Major Skin- 
ner. Soupramany (the elephant’s name) used to 
take the children fishing, 


The Frenchman, cu- 


| rious to see how the big guardian would man- | 


| age, followed him and his charge one day. What 
| he saw he thus tells: 


We very soon spied, upon a sandy point of the 
| shore that projected into the river, the troop of 
| little ones that were ordinarily noisy and boister- 

ous, now quiet and silent. As we approached 
| near them, Isaw that each child held his rod and 
| line, watching with anxious eyes the cork that 
| danced in the eddy, as if an important capture 
| had been made. 

At one side, old Soupramany, his trunk fur- 
nished with an immensely long bamboo, to the 
end of which was attached the ordinary appara- 
tus of line, floater, hook and bait, stood motion- 


a bite. 

Not more than two minutes had elapsed after 
our arrival when Soupramany’s floater began to 
shake. ‘The elephant did not budge; his little 


| fiery eye followed with covetousness every move- | 


| ment of the cork on the water; he was certainly 
| no novice in the art of angling,—he awaited the 
right moment. 

All at once the little floater, making a sudden 
movement as if to plunge into the water, Soupra- 
| many drew out the line with all the skill of a 
consummate fisher. At the end of it dangled 


lone of those magnificent golden tenches of the | 


| Ganges. 

When Soupramany discovered the capture he 
had made, he immediately squealed, as a sign of 
joy, and waited for Jim, the eldest of the chil- 
| dren, to take off the fish and rebait his hook. 
But Jim was a mischievous boy, and loved dearly 
to tease the elephant, so he ran and took off the 
fish, but put no new bait on the hook. 

The intelligent animal did not even try to put 
his line again into the water, but began to utter 
a series of cries, or squeals, to Jim, which he 
made as gentle and coaxing as he could. 


less as a block of granite, waiting patiently for | 


ham, Lord Rochester and Lord Dorset. The 
conversation turned upon the English language, 
on the harmony of numbers and the elegance of 
style, which merits each of the three lords be- 
lieved himself to possess in the highest degree. 
After a good deal of disputing, it was deter- 
mined to refer the matter to Dryden. The proof 
was to consist in each writing an article on the 
first subject that presented itself, and the pieces | 
of ~~ having been placed under the candle- | 
stick, Dryden was to draw them out, and deter- 
mine which was the best. The three lords set 
to work, and while Rochester and Buckingham 
were exerting their brains to invent some spar- 
kling epigram or happy turn of thought, Dorset 
was observed to write a few lines carelessly, and 
without the least hesitation. | 

Dryden, having examined the papers, gave his 
judgment: ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ said he to the Duke of 
Buckingham and Lord Rochester, ‘‘your style is 
excellent, and has pleased me extremely; but I 
am perfectly delighted with that of Lord Dorset. 
I leave you to judge. Listen.’ Dryden read, 
“On the first day of next May I will pay to John 
Dryden, or order, the sum of five hundred 
pounds sterling, value received, April 15, 1686. 
(Signed) Dorset.’’ Lord Rochester and the Duke 
of Buckingham confessed that they could not 
write like that, and that Lord Dorset’s style was 
the best they had ever heard of. 


———__—__ +o - — 
For the Companion, 
HAMPTON BEACH. 


Down the white road, slow-w inding to the sea, 
Through sunny inland far: where sleeping lie 
Shadow-swept fields of corn and golden rye, 

Or where the stwinmer wind mysteriously 

Chants to the pines its sea-born melody: 

Or where, from plains of stubble, brown and dry, 
The lofty elms stand clear against the sky 

] loiter on with careless step and free. 

I hear the distant ocean breathing low, 
Like some vast Titan wrapped in e isy sleep; 

Fanned by the strong wings of the freshening breeze, 

I feel new life through all my being flow, 

The unworn healing of the mighty decp, 

The solemn benediction of the seas. 

AvGusTUs M. Lorpb. 








——___~@.—_ —____. 
RUSKIN’S LECTURE TO STUDENTS. 


Last autumn, John Ruskin, the eloquent art 


critic, delivered a course of lectures to the stu- | 


dents at Oxford. In the last one, he turns a 
teacher of religion, and tells the young gentle- 
men what Christianity requires of them, As some 
of our readers who are students may be pleased 
to read what the greatest of art critics has to say 


|on religious duties, we make the following ex- 


Seeing that all his efforts were in vain,—Jim, | 


the while, smiling mischievously and never mov- 
ing,—Soupramany went close to him,and with his 


|} trunk tried to push him gently toward the box 


of bait. 

But when he saw that Jim would not or could 
not be made to understand, he turned around, 
and seeing us, a sudden idea seemed to strike 
him, and picking up the box of bait with his 
trunk, he came and placed it at the feet of the | 
major; then, returning, he gathered up his line | 
and held it out to his master. 

Immediately the animal began to beat with his | 
feet, 
ous sounds he had made for Jim. 

I baited his hook for him. Trembling with | 
joy, like a baby that has its plaything restored, 
Soupramany hardly took time to thank me with | 
atender grunt, but at once resumed his place, 
with line cast into the river. 


- +o 
A HUMORIST WITH A SAD HEART. 


Most of our readers have met and laughed 


} over the brilliant and droll things credited to 
| the Burlington (lowa) Hackeye. 


The writer of | 
those funny brevities is Mr. Robert J. Burdette, 
and his case adds another to the examples of 


men who have “twitched the world with laugh- 


ter’ while suffering private sorrows. 

For two years his house has not been free 
from pain and weary care, and he is obliged to 
do his editorial work at home, to be always | 
within call of his wife and children. 

To an agent of the Redpath Bureau, writing 
to him concerning an expected lecture, he replies 
thus, excusing his delay: 


BURLINGTON HAWKEYE OFFICE, | 
Burlington, la., July 13, 1877. § | 
DeAR Mr. Ponn:— Under the best cireum- 
stances, I am a poor correspondent, and since 
your letter was received we have been having 
even more than our usual share of trouble. Sick- 
ness and suffering have never been out of our 
home for an hour since we had a home, and now 
the shadow of a greater trouble than all hangs 
over it. The baby has been, and is, very ill, and | 
we fear every morning that the evening will find 
our home without a baby. It has been very | 
hard to attend to business and write fun all this 
time, and I have had neither time nor energy to 
do anything more than my work on the paper. 


“= 
AN AGREEABLE STYLE OF WRIT- 
ING. 

We believe there was once a passage between 
the poet Charles Sprague and one of his banker 
friends very similar to the one recorded between 
Dryden and Lord Dorset. 


Dreden found himself one dav, after a dinner- 


| party, in company with the Duke of Buckinz- | 


lently healthy ones,—those which, nevertheless, 


tracts from the lecture: 


Start with the supposition that Christianity is 
untrue, much more with the desire that it should 
be, and that is the conclusion at which you will 
certainly arrive. 

Its first saying is an order to adopt a certain 
line of conduct. Do that first, and you shall 
know more, Its promise is of blessing and of 
teaching, more than tongue can utter, or mind 
conceive, if you choose to do this: and it refuses 
to teach or help you on any other terms than 
these. 

There is but one chance of life—in admitting 
so far the possibility of the Christian verity as to 
try it on its own terms. 

You are called simply to be the servant of 


and to make anew the tender and melodi- | Christ, and of other men for His sake: that is to 
| say, to hold your life and all its faculties as 


& means of service to your fellows. All you 
have to do is to be sure it is the service you are 
doing them, and not the service you do yourself, 
which is uppermost in your minds. 

Read your Bible, then, making it the first 
morning business of your life to understand 
some pieces of it clearly, and your daily busi- 
ness toobey of it all that you understand, begin- 
ning first with the most human and most dear 
obedience—to your father and mother. 

It is not the sins which we feel sinful, by 
which he (the devil) catches us; but the appar- 


waste the time, harden the heart, concentrate 
the passions on mean objects, and prevent the 
course of gentle and fruitful thought. 


EE — 
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of police espionage which makes him fear to 


| speak out his mind about dignitaries. 


If it be Allah’s will that he should get into 
trouble for saying that such and such a pasha 
has not the fear of the prophet before his eyes, 
why, he must submit; but he will repeat his 
opinion, if asked, while going to prison, when in 
prison, and as soon as he comes out of prison. 

——_- +. 


JOHN BROWN, THE QUEEN’S SER- 
VANT. 

John Brown is Queen Victoria’s favorite ser- 
vant, and owes his popularity to his willingness 
to do anything his royal mistress wishes him to 
lo. 





- 


| The majority of English servants, from those 


in the palace to the two in a plain residence, are 
great sticklers about their proper duties. The 
butler would see the kitchen on fire, and the 
cook the pantry flooded, before interfering to 
save the property of their employer, simply be- 
cause it was not in their department. John 
Brown is above such narrow prejudices. If Her 
Majesty has to go anywhere, have anything 
done, from a cup of tea to the packing of a trunk, 
from the selection of a horse to the purchasing 
of a book, John Brown is always on hand. 
Rowland Hill, an eccentric London clergyman, 
once gave his servants an object lesson on the 
|art of being obliging. He overheard the cook 
|ask successively the footman and the coachman 
to take a meat-pie to the baker’s. Both de- 
clined, on the ground that it was not in the line 
of their duties. Mr. Hill, sending for the foot- 
| man, bade him tell the cook to dress herseif in 
|her Sunday clothes, to order the coachman to 
| . . 
| bring around his coach, and he himself to put on 
| his livery. When the coach was at the door, 
| the footman was ordered to escort the cook, with 
her meat-pie, into it, and the coachman, with 
| the footman behind, was directed to drive to the 
| baker's, 





! 
| 


MIXED GRAMMAR, 
The witness in the following court scene may 
have been one of those boys who cannot see the 
use of studying grammar: 


A man has been caught in the act of theft and 
pleaded in extenuation that he was drunk. 

Court (to the policeman, who wus witness)— 
What did the man say when you arrested him? 

Witness—He said he was drunk. 

Court—I want his precise words, justas he ut- 
tered them; he didn’t use the pronoun he, did 
he? He didn’t say he was drunk. 

Witness—Oh, yes, he did—he said he was 
drunk; he acknowledged the corn. 

Court (getting impatient at the aritness’ stupid- 
ity)—You don’t understand me at all; I want the 
words as he uttered them; didn’t he say, “I was 
drunk’’? 

Witness, deprecatingly—Oh, no, your honor. 
He didn’t say you were drunk; I wouldn't allow 


| any man to charge that upon you in my pres- 


ence. 

Prosecutor—Pshaw! you don’t comprehend at 
all. His honor means, did not the prisoner say 
to you, “‘I was drunk’’? 

Witness, reflectively—Well, he might have said 
you was drunk, but I didn’t hear him, 

Attorney for the prisoner—What the court de- 

sires is to have you state the prisoner's own 
words, preserving the precise form of the pro- 
noun that he made use of in reply. Was it first 
verson I, second person thou, or the third person 
ie, she or it? Now then, sir [with severity], 
upon your oath, didn’t my client say, “I was 
drunk’’? 

Witness, getting mad—No, he didn’t say you 
was drunk, either, but if he had I reckon he 


| wouldn't ’a lied any. Do you s’pose the poor fel- 


low charged this whole court with being drunk? 
— +e —- --— — 
LONGEVITY OF AUTHORS. 


The life of William Cullen Bryant, prolonged 
until he was near 84, has directed attention to 





THE TURK IN CONVERSATION. | the fact—for it seems to be a fact—that the pur- 


A writer in describing the Turks says they are 
simple, serious, brave and grateful, who avoid 
giving offence by speaking little. If a stranger 
enters a cafe, and speaks to one of twenty Turks 
sitting there and saying nothing, he is answered 


| in years, 


suit of literature is favorable to longevity. A 
contrary — however, has widely prevailed, 
owing no doubt to the early death of poets like 
Chatterton, Keats, Kirk White, Byron and Mus- 
set. Our most distinguished authors are well on 

} Lowell is almost 60; Parke Godwin is 
62; Holmes is close to 69; Whittier is 70; Long- 


at once, with a pleasant urbanity. | fellow, 71; Calvert (George Henry), 75; Emer- 


There is none of the repellent ‘‘Who are you?” 
look to be met with in some western countries. 
The Turk does not care a pin who you may be. | 
His business is to be civil to a stranger, and 
nothing that you could say would astonish or 
anger him. 

If you laugh, he laughs, softly, as if inwardly 
digesting your joke; if you talk nonsense, you 
will simply confirm him in the opinion le has 
long held, that Turks are immeasurably superior 
to Franks; if you contrive to amuse him, he will 
say, naively, at parting with you, ‘‘Masch Al- 
lah! Lam happy.” 

A Turk will seldom volunteer an opinion un- 
less one is expressly asked of him; but if you 
question him, say on polities, he will answer 
with a mild frankness rather startling. 

A caikdji, as he paddles you in his boat along 
the shores of the Bosphorus, will not be afraid 
to tell you what he thinks of the grand vizier: 
and the first nude Mussulman whom veu en- 
counter at the hammam waiting to be kneaded 
and shampooed will let you know in a terse sen- 
tence how much he esteems the Russian ambas- 
sador. | 

The Turk has not been reared under a system | 





son, 75; George Ripley, 76; Bancroft, 78: Her- 
man Melville nearly 60; Shelton Mackenzie, 70: 
Higginson, 55; Parton, 56; Walt Whitman, 59; 
Lydia Maria Child, 66; Julia Howe, 59; Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, 66, not to mention Gail Hamil- 


| ton, who is popularly supposed to be 215. Among 


the literary Britons are John Ruskin, in his 60th 
year; Charles Reade, over 64; Wilkie Collins, 54; 

»bert Browning, 66; Tennyson, 69; Carlyle, 83; 
George Eliot, 58; Coventry Patmore, 65; James 
Martineau, 73; and George Henry Lewis, 61: 
while among the literary scientific men, Dar- 
win is 69; Huxley, 63; Tyndall, 58: and Carpen- 
ter, 66. At the head of French literary veterans 
is Victor Hugo, 76; Jules Sandeau is 67; Arsene 
Houssaye, 69; Emile Augier, 58; Cherbuliez, 56; 
Feuillet, 56, and most of the Frenchmen who 
have achieved a name are from 55 to 63. Tur- 
genieff, the Russian novelist, is 60; Berthold 
Auerbach, the popular German author of “Vil- 
lage Tales of the Black Forest,”’ is 66. We might 
go all over Europe, and show the preservative 
power of professional exercise in ink. Authors 


generally have lived far beyond the average in 
all countries, unless, as in the ease of Byron and 


Musset, they have grossly abused themselves by 
excesses. ) 
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For the Companion. 

FRED’S BLOCKS. 
Dear little Fred, with eyes deep blue, 
Was wondering what he next should do. 
“T's tired,”’ he said, “of Noah’s Ark; 
Old Shem is broke, and the dog won’t bark.” 
“Well, get your blocks, my dear,’’ I said, 
And watched the curly, golden head 
*Neath the sofa go, where lay the store 
Ot blocks and many playthings more. 
Then smiled, as the eager fingers spread 
The toys in rows on the low white bed. 
Most careful he, that the blocks should lie 
With the red side up, for me to spy. 


“Mamma,” he said, ‘“‘now tell me true 
What’s ’is block say? now tell me, do.” 


I look where the dimpled fingers rest, 
On the searlet block, with mute request, 
Between the fingers white, a Q, 

In lines of black, is plain to view. 


“Why! Q’s for Quaker, tall and slim, 
He wears a hat with broad gray brim,”’ 


I say, and watch his deep blue eyes, 

That bluer grow with mute surprise. 

He turns the block with nervous hands— 
Yes, there the tall, grave Quaker stands, 
Fred looks at him, then looks at me, 

His whole face bright with glowing glee. 


“Mamma did know,” he gladly said; 
But how is too deep for his small head. 


Then, with his sweet face all aglow, 
And eyes that said, “I love you so,” 


He nearer drew, with fond caress, 
And hid his head in the folds of my dress, 


My darling Fred, so God doth know 
All the quaint small rhymes of our life below. 


He needs not e’en the face to see, 
To know what wish in the heart may be. 


tut we, sometimes, with a child’s surprise, | 
Look up to find Him great and wise. 
THEKLA WARNER. 





For the Companion. 
FLUFFY AND PUFFY. 


Once upon a time there were two little screech- 
owls in one nest. Their mother was very se- 
vere and stern with them, even after they were 
old enough to fly. 

She would let them sit out ona limb in the 
moonlight, and listen to the frogs and whip- | 
poor-wills, but as soon as there was a peep of | 
day, she sent them back in and expected them 
to stay there, until the sun was out of sight) 
again in the west. 











FQ 

Now these owls had the loveliest moss-gray | 
jackets that their mother had made for them, | 
and of course they would have been glad for | 
Maizie, and Dot, and Teddy to see how nice they | 
were. | 

It seems they had caught glimpses now and | 
then, just at twilight, of the white dresses and 
bright sashes of the little girls, and of the mili- 
tary buttons on Teddy’s coat, as the little folks | 
went in from their play to go to bed. And per- | 
haps they thought it would be very pleasant if 
they could get acquainted, and compare notes as 
to what they had to wear. 

But because they were not allowed to go out) 
by daylight, and because bedtime for the chil- 
dren came early, they seemed likely never to | 
meet. | 

One afternoon Fluffy said, “Puffy, I can’t 
abide this any longer! We shall never know | 
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anything if we have to sit and nod and blink all | the grass all wet with dew, moaning and crying 


day, and never know even our nearest neigh- 
bors. I’m going to run away!’ 
Puffy stared at him doubtfully, but dared not 


|say a word. And Fluffy, feeling that no one 
sympathized with him, opened his wings and 


went flap, flap, out into the bright sunshine. 





The glaring light made him so blind he could 
not see his way, and he could do nothing but go 


on and on, until finally, when he bumped against 


a tree, after some scrambling he managed to 
crawl upon a limb, where he clung with trem- 
bling claws. 

Underneath the tree Maizie was hushing her 


doll to sleep, and Dot was driving Teddy for a 


horse. Fluffy was out of breath and frightened, 


but he listened to every word they were saying 
. . e = 


and thought there never was such music as Maiz- 


ie’s singing. 
It was fully an hour that he sat there, until at 


last the children were called in to supper, and 
they ran away in a great hurry, leaving it lonely 
enough for him, and making him think he would 


like to follow. 





The children had their supper, and then gath- 


ered round their mamma to hear their usual 
twilight stories. 


Presently they heard a strange noise in the li- 
brary—a fluttering and beating. 
Mamma took a lamp and went in, and there, 


perched upon the corner of a book-case, with 


eyes the shape of saucers, sat Fluffy, looking 


down at them all as grave as a deacon. 


The light dazzled him so that he was easily 


caught, and when a cage was brought in, and he 


was safely inside it, the delighted children ad- 
mired that little moss-gray jacket as much as he 


could have wished. 


Part of this is fable; but that the little gray 
screech-owl did come through an open door into 


| the library to visit, is certainly true. 


HANNAH LAWRENCE, 
o —— 

For the Companion. 
SUNNYHAIR. 


The sheep had all been sheared, and the morn- 
ing after the shearing, Sunnyhair went out to 
the pasture to see how they looked. 

They were not nearly as pretty in their ‘‘sum- 
mer suits,” certainly. 

They stood huddled together, with downcast 
eyes, as if they didn’t know each other, and 
with a most mystified expression on their sleepy 
faces, as if they would say, “Surely, this is none 
of I!” 

Way down at the lower end of the pasture, 
Sunnyhair heard a piteous little bleating, and 
running to the spot, discovered a wee lamb al- 
most starved, and shivering with cold. 

The poor thing had lost its mother, or could 
not recognize her among so many other mothers 
all dressed exactly alike; so there it lay and 


| would have died, had not Sunnyhair come to its 


rescue. 

I think it very strange that its mother could 
not hunt it up and take care of it herself. I 
should suppose a mother would always know 
her own baby, shouldn’t you? 

At all events, there the poor little thing lay in 





in its misery. 


Sunnyhair took it up in her arms, though it | 
was almost as large as she was, and carried it all | 


‘ | 
the way up to the house, nor stopped a minute | 


to rest till she had laid it on a soft bed of hay, in 
the corner of the warm kitchen. 
There she heated some milk and fed the little 


creature till it ceased bleating and snuggled | 


down with its nose in her lap for a comfortable 
snooze. 


The poor half-starved thing, deserted by its | 
own mother, is now round, and fat, and white as | 


snow, as happy as a lamb can possibly be. 

He follows Sunnyhair in all her rambles over 
the farm; going into the barn with her to hunt 
eggs, down to the brook to fish, and much pre- 
ferring her society to that of the handsomest 
and friskiest lamb in the whole flock. 

Indeed, I should think he would be very un- 
grateful if he did not; for she watches over her 
“Peterkin” constantly, preparing his meals with 
her own little hands. 

She gives him warm sweet milk to drink; and 
the heaviest burden he ever bears is a daisy 
chain which she twines around his neck. 

a Lad 


» Dr 
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For the Companion. 


WILLIE’S VERSION. 
Poor little Willie conned his lesson o'er 
In an impatient way, 
For heart and eyes were wandering out of docrs, 
That lovely summer day. 


“QO, ‘L love them that love me’— 
It is so very hot 

To study lessons,”’ and he sighed and groaned 
Over his bitter lot. 


O dear, dear! 


For minnows, Fred was fishing in the brook, 
His heart ached very sore 
At thought of it—a pleasure that the boy 
Had held for weeks in store. 
The promise sweet that they who early seek 
Shall find, with tears he read, 
And wondered if the turtle he had turned 
Upon his back was dead. 
And such a train of thoughts came trooping through 
The little fellow’s brain, 
That though he struggled hard to gain the right, 
He labored half in vain. 
* * * * * * > * * 
When Willie rose in conscious pride to say 
His lesson, Sabbath day, 
He really queried why his teacher smiled 
In such a funny way. 
“T love the ones that like me,” here he paused, 
“And those that after me 
Shall early hunt, shall find me, sure enough.” 
And Willie’s mind was free. M. P. R. 
— a 
For the Companion. 
THE “WELL DONKEY.” 

He might be called the ‘‘castle’’ donkey, too, 
for he has lived nearly all his life in Carisbrooke 
Castle, in the Isle of Wight, where King Charles 
I. was imprisoned, and where his lovely daugh- 
ter Elizabeth died. 

In this castle is a well three hundred feet deep, 
and the clear cold water is brought up by this 
donkey, who turns a great wheel fifteen and one- 
half feet in diameter; and that is why he is 
alled the ‘‘well donkey.” 

Now to look at this great wheel, you might 
think it would be hard work for such a little fel- 
low, but it goes so easy that it seems no more 
than play to him. Then when the bucket of 
sparkling water comes up, the visitors dip in 
their tumblers, and generally drink it all up, it 
is such splendid water, and so nice and cold! 

Then they pat the donkey, and give him sweet- 
cakes, or an Isle of Wight ‘“‘cracknel,’’ or some 
dainty bit, so that the little chap is just about as 
pleased as they are, and I have no doubt thinks 
the old well was made on purpose for his benefit. 

The donkey, too, is taken such good care of by 


“‘well” donkeys have all lived to a good old 
The one that turned the wheel when I lived in 
the Isle of Wight had been there nearly all his 
life, and was then nearly thirty years old. And 
of those who drew the water before him, one 
lived to be fifty years old, and the other forty 
years! So I conclude these donkeys have a 
pretty nice time in their fine old castle. 

Some years ago they were afraid the water 
was becoming impure, but I'll tell you how that 
was. The well-keeper was so foolish as to let 
visitors throw in pins, which made a curious 
noise as they struck the water at that great 
depth; so their use was forbidden, and now wa- 
ter is thrown down froma bucket. It is three 
or four seconds in falling, and makes a startling 
noise. And this isa much more harmless way of 
showing the depth of the well. A lighted can- 
dle, too, is lowered down, and has a very curi- 
ous effect. But the dear old ‘‘well donkey” was 
my chief attraction at the well. B. P. 


{ 





| grows’? 
What is the only pain of which every one makes 
the man who has charge of him, that these | light? A window-pane. — ; 
pa Why are Indians unlike the sun just now? 
48C. | cause they are rising in the West. 
When is a man duplicated? 
| himself. 
When is a cat like a teapot? 
it (tea’s in it). 
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EXAMPLE :—He drew a— 
the serpent 

I saw the 
and bugs were busy along the vines. 

It seemed a strange place, in those isolated 
— — elaborately curled and elegant wardrobes. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


2. 
METAGRAM. 
Two letters form an article 
You use day after day; 
But letters placed before them 
Change meaning right away. 
With B they spell a notice; 
With C a kind of cup; 
With D a tribe of Israel; 
F cools when heated up. 
M spells a well-known being; 
N, nickname for a girl; 
P gives a household vessel; 
R spells how went the squirrel. 
With T comes brown complexion; 
While V the army leads! 
And W’s pale and sickly; 
Now guess me, he who reads. 


2 
BROKEN WORDS. 


—— of his bundle and struck 
Ans.—With, out (without), 


gardens, and among the ——, —— 


fear. 














so gauzelike is of little in this 





burning sun. ae 
I wish you would ——— if the time set can be re- 
lied upon —— —. 


3. 
SQUARE WORD. 


My Jirst yow ll own a turning-point; 
A girl’s name is my second ; 
My third yow ll find this puzzle in; ° 
My fourth assault is reckoned. 
My jisth we carry in our head, 
And use as much as daily bread. 
AUNT Lois. 
4. 


TRANSPOSITIONS, 


EXAMPLE :—The —— quickly swam from one ——— to 


the other, 
When learning to swim, show your 


Ans.—Horse, shore. 
and — 





— near shore. 


One 





half the 





—, when all were fed, 


grain himself. 


When I went on the 








every clerk to be honest . 
after pond-lilies, I 











climbed the old and walked on to the 
water’s edge, —— —— should wet my boots. 
I want a clear into —— —— attempt to 





study. 


5. 
ACROSTIC AND ANAGRAM, 


Fae 
ae SA 


The initial letters of the names of these objects, if 
properly arranged, will give what Arthur wants for 
a birthday gift. 


When is a pig the heaviest? 
What is it which, the more it is cut, the longer it 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Per 





OLIVER. 





Conundrums. 
When he is led. 


A ditch. 


Be- 
When he’s beside 


When you're teasin’ 
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Andre, Benares. Ivanhoe, Scott. 
En, men, omen, Women. 
PICK 
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FRUITS IN DISEASE, 

There is nothing more wonderful in nature than 
its many balancings. Among these are the fruits 
and vegetables of summer, over against the diseases 
of the season. During the war, every one became 
familiar with the curative power of blackberries in 
the diarrhaas among our soldiers, Asparagus, let- 
tuce, pears, beans, tomatoes, corn, and all fruits, 
help to keep the system in a healthful state; while 
those containing acids are among the best remedies 
in all diseases accompanied by fever. 

Dr. W. H. Vail greatly prefers ripe fruit, especially 
peaches, to every other medicine, 

Of typhoid fever, he says it is his impression that 
it runs a shorter and more favorable course under 
the free use of fruits than under the usual method 
of treatment; and that, with these fruits, stimulants 
are rarely required, He adds, “There is searcely a 
disease but the sufferings therefrom would be greatly 
relieved by the use of the very fruits which are now 
80 strictly forbidden, 
eases would be conducted to a safe termination under 
the free use of fruits, because of the acids they con- 
tain.” 

> 


SAGACITY OF CHICKENS, 


The artfulness of common chickens is illustrated | 


by this funny story, published in Land and Water: 


In former days, it was difficult for visitors to get 
anything to eat at John O'Groats, the extreme north 
of Scotland, there being no butchers or bakers with- 
in miles, When visitors arrived, it was the custom 
of the proprietor of the little inn to chase and catch 
a chicken, pluck and roast him at once for the visit- 
ors’ dinner. In course of time the chickens became 
very artful. They kept a sharp look-out, and when 


they saw a earriage coming along the road,—they | 


could see a long way down the straight road from 
the inn,—they bolted with all legs into the heather, 
and did not reappear until the visitors had eaten 
their bacon without the chicken and taken their de- 
parture, 


That birds learn from experience is quite certain. 
The following fact proves it: 


When the telegrapi wires were first put up be- 
tween Berrydale and Hemsdale, the grouse were 
continually flying against the wires and killing 
themselves, and in one season the driver of the mail- 
cart pieked up no leas than forty brace of grouse 
that had been se killed. Of late years, not a grouse 
has been found killed by the telegraph wires. ‘They 
seemed to have passed on the warning that telegraph 
wires were dangerous, 

> 
COLLECTING HIS FARE, 

John Turney, a conductor on the Erie Railway, 
Adopted a novel but effeetual plan of collecting his 
fare from an unwilling passenger. 

On leaving Jersey City, he went his usual rounds 
at the proper time for the purpose of collecting his 
tickets. He came to a woman who had a baby in 
her arms, and she refused to pay her fare. Te was 
too good-natured to puta woman with a baby off in 
the middle of the road, so he allowed her to ride to 
Paterson. Here she got off, and being rather weak, 
apparently, Conductor Turney took the baby, so as 
to facilitate her exit from the train. Being a manpf 
fatherly propensities, he put the juvenile under 
his arm, but notitied the lady that before she got the 

yrecious creature back she would have te pay her 
| om A very exciting scene ensued, and after a run 
on the part of the conductor, and a spirited chase by 
the lady, she got her baby and paid her fare. She 
had upward of $1,000 in her purse, 
italiani 
PARTICLES IN THE EVE, 

Whenever a fly, or other insect, asmall flying seed, 
quick-lime, dust, or any other minute object, gets 
into the eye, do not adopt the common halt of rub 
bing, or even of washing with water, but gently 
raise, or get a gentle hand to raise for you, the eve 
ltl, and bend the head forward, In keeping thus 
the evelid elevated, and the eye quiescent for a few 
moments, one feels the tlow of tears starting from 
the organ which seldom fails to bring along with it 
the cause of the pain, or at least to carry it toward 
the corner of the eve next to the nose, from whence 
it may be removed by a tine handkerchief folded to 
f point, 


All postimasters are re- | 


Further, many of these dis- | 


If this operation is not sufficient, then a finger 
ought to be passed frequently, yet gently, over the 
eyelid, from the exterior corner of the eye toward 
the interior corner, by which means the substance is 
made to descend toward the lachrymal glands, from 
whence it may be drawn by a fine hair pencil. 

If the irritating substance still remains, then we 
are further instructed that “the upper eyelid must 
be taken as before, and kept elevated as much as 
| possible, and the eye being then turned toward the 
nose, a very fine camel’s-hair pencil, dipped in 
cream, Oil, or perfectly fresh butter (without an 
}atom of salt in it, remember), must be introduced 
between the eyelids and the body of the eye, begin- 
ning at the exterior cerner, and ending at the inte- 
rior corner.” 

If the very fine hair pencil is not successful, you 
will be almost certain to succeed with one rather 
larger. Should all these efforts fail, which is ex- 
tremely unlikely if they are properly performed, do 
not set to work rubbing or washing the eye, as you 
must obtain professional assistance. Be sure to 
bathe the eye frequently in cold water as soon as, 
and for some time after, the irritating substance has 
been extracted. 


an 
RAINING ICE-BULLETS. 
Providence usually tempers the discharges of the 
clouds so that they descend without injury. The 
| exceptions to this show what powers of harm hang 


over us, and what they could do if unrestrained by 
natural laws: 





| 

| 

| A correspondent of the London Times describes a 
terrible hail-storm which swept over Tiflis a short 

| time ago. ‘The first indication of bad weather was 

| the approach of a thunder-storm, which was fol- 
lowed by a deep gloom, as a black mass of cloud was 

seen 2 pr the town from the south-west. A 
grateful puff of air became, in the course of a few 

seconds, a violent squall, and soon the air was full 


driven by the wind with the velocity of a snowball 
thrown by an able-bodied school-boy. They were 
| composed of hard ice in concentric layers, alternat- 
| ing with « white and less transparent ice, and a er 
| talline structure consisting of radial spicula. Houses 
| exposed to the southwest suffered the most, the win- 
dows rattled to the music of the hail, and one crash 
} after another announced their fates in succession. 
In one case, a clean hole was made in a pane of 
glass, as if it had been pierced by a bullet. The bom- 
bardment lasted for from five to ten minutes, and 
then rain began to fall in torrents. 


= ~ * 
“PLAYING CALLING.” 
| Did not these little girls so hold the mirror up to 
nature that their elders might have seen themselves 
| in it? 
“What kind of house will we play?” asked one 
little girl of another. “Oh, play calling,” replied 
the other. 
“Mary, here, she can be Mrs. Brown, and sit on 
the step, and me and Julia will call on her and ask 
| her how she is, and how her husband is, and if the 

baby’s got over the measles, and tell her how nice 
she looks in her new wrapper, and hope it won't 
hurt her much when she has that tooth filled. And 
then we'll say, ‘Good-by, Mrs. Brown, come and see 
us some time or other, and bring the children and 
your sewing; and you’re such a stranger, we don’t 
| see half enough of you.’ 

“And then me and Julia we'll courtesy and walk 
off a piece, and L’ll say to Julia, ‘Did you ever see 
such a horrid old fright as she looks in that wrap- 
— And then Julia she'll say, ‘The idear of any- 

wx«ly having false teeth filled!’ 

“And then Dll say, ‘Yes, and what a homely lot of 
dirty little brats them young ones of her’nis!” Let’s 
play it; what do you say?” 

detainee 
A SNAKE IN BED. 

The most unpleasant of bedfellows must be a poi- 
sonous snake, and yet a lady of Natal, Africa, found 
herself one night in bed with a “ringhals,” one of 
the most deadly of African serpents. 





| ‘The lady was disturbed by feeling something mov- 


ing in the bed, and on putting her hand down, dis- | 


covered, to her horror, the nature of her midnight 
visitor. Her husband was awakened, a light pro- 
eured, and search made for the reptile, which re- 
mained between the mattress and the sheet, where 
it was speedily despatched with a few blows from a 
stout stick. It is fortunate that the position in 
which the reptile was found prevented it from doing 
any mischief. 

| The “ringhals” is a bold fighter, and will stand 
erect and make rapid darts at an enemy; besides 
which, it is credited, in common with one or two 
species of African snakes, with the power of spitting 
& venomous saliva with considerable accuracy of 
aun, 


Mr. Lester said that when he was a boy ten or 
twelve years of age, he was one day standing in 
Market Square with his grandfather, when four 
Irishmen came up, one of whom asked the distance 
to Pawtucket. Ne was told by the old gentleman 

| that it was about four miles. “Well, faith,” said 


| - 
| “SEE MYSELF THERE.” 


Pat, ina mock tone of encouragement to his three | 
tired companions, “that’s not bad at all,—only a mile | 


apiece for us.” “Whom do you want to see In Paw- 
tucket?” inquired Mr. Lester. “Be jabers,’? was 
the quick reply, “L want to see meself there the 
most of anybody!’ 

- - 


SHE ENLIGHTENED HIM. 


‘What are those purple posies down by_ the 
brook?” asked Gus. “If you mean,” replies Clara, 
“those glorious masses of empurpled efflorescence 
that bloom in bosky dells and fringe the wimpling 
streamlets, they are campanula rotundiflora,” 





| preg 

| Tur name of a New Hampshire school-teacher is 
May I. Cough. It is mach more natural to hear 
school-teachers addressed as “May I Gwout?” 

| IN one of the freedmen’s schools a lad was to re- 

ceive a prize banner for reciting the Ten Command- 
ments. He advanced to the platform, and the su- 
perintendent asked him his name, His reply was, 
“Well, sah, mas’er calls me Cap'n, but my maiden 
name's Moses,” 


Vistror to Sunday school, addressing the children 
“What is the ostensible object of Sunday school 
instruction?’ No answer, Visitor—*What is the 
ostensible object of Sunday school instruetion?” 
No answer, Visitor—* What is the ostensible object 
of Sunday school instruetion?’” Small boy (in a 
i feeble voice)—“ Yeas, sir.” 


of hailstones, two inches in diameter, and weighing | 
an ounce. The hailstones fell in thousands, being | 








‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


Fat People Made Lean. 

Physicians and physiologists have long “‘seratched their 
heads” and “burned the midnight oil,” seeking to devise 
some means whereby excessive corpulency might be either 
prevented or controlled. Until recently all “theories,” 
“special directions” and “remedies,” have failed. But 
at last the problem is solved. Allan’s Anti-Fat will sure- 
ly and positively reduce flesh at from three to six pounds 
per week. No medicine or combination of medicines has 
ever been discovered that would produce such wonderful 
results, and at the same time improve the general health. 
Sold by druggists. Communicated. 
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I ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
4 Address ELLIS MANE’G CO., WALTHAM, MAss. 
The handsomest and best layin 
S. S. HAMBURGS Fowls in the World. cake 
ters. Write for prices. Geo. L. Stillman, Westerly, R. I. 
Beantital Climbing Vine. Send l5cts. in stamps to 
) W. L. Puffer, Brockton, Mass., and receive by return 
mail 50 Smilax Seeds, and directions for cultivation. 
IN. PREMIUMS, BURLINGTON 
$ I ,00( HAWKEYE. Send 5 cents for copy and 
terms. HAWKEYE PUB. CO., Burlington, Iowa, 


to agents 
$3 A DAY cchiss on FINE ART NOVELTIES 
Catalogue sent free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
Photegraphic Apparatus,50c (so simple that any boy 
or girl can photograph perfectly at once), eontains the 
necessary chemicals, printing frame, albumean paper,neg- 
ative, directions,etc. Worth Bros., 723 Sixth St., N. Y. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.'S MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR THE 
Fall Campaign of 1878. 


Anticipating the desire of music teachers and their pu- 
pils, and all music lovers, for something new as well as 
good, the summer has been occupied in preparing, among 
others, the following: 


ONWARD! By L. 0. Emerson. ($750 per dozen.) 
A fresh, spirited and most interesting book for Singing 
Classes, Full Instructive Course. Itis also a good 
Glee Book, for it has 52 Glees; anda good Church Mu- 
sic book, for it has 56 Hymn Tunes and 15 Anthems. 

| All good music, in the best of taste. 














ING CLASS- 
the clearness 





JOHNSON’S METHOD for SINC 
ES. ($6 per dozen.) Nothing can 
and simplicity of the instructions, whic e accompa- 
nied with 71 Tunes for Practice Lessons, 24 for recre- 
ation and 57 Hymn Tunes and Anthems. Contains all 
necessary for learning the notes. Additional instrue- 
tions for training Choirs and Choruses, forming a per- 
fect manual for Singing Teachers, will be found in the 
Chorus Choir Instruction Book. ($12 per dozen.) By 
A.M. Jounson. It is also an admirable Class Book. 


CHURCH OFFERING. ($12 per dozen.) By L. 
EMEKSON, 4s a great variety of Anthem and Chant 
Music suited to the service of the EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
The Anthems are of the best, and of themselves con- 
stitute a new and valuable Anthem Book for any de- 

} nomination, 
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| CLARKE’S REED ORGAN MELODIES con- 

stitute an unsurpassed collection of Reed Organ Pieces, 
expressly arranged for the book, and unusually well 
adapted to the instrument. By Wm. H. CLARKE. 
($2 50, Boards; $3, Cloth.) 


For sale at all the principal music stores, and published 
by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON, 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


FUN ote, 


$3 Press (0... 















AND rh ih etc, (Self-mker $5) 9 Larger sizes 

‘ | For bus » ple » YO old 

Money Making (Wp scezersrisemeesee 
f -K 

COMBINED. ee 


Meriden, Conn 
DRAMATIC News Waltz, Nancy Lee, Whoa, Emma, 
Grease with Cash airs, Carve dat Possum, 

On the Strict 2 T, Awfully Awful, Songs; and Sullivan’s 
latest ballad, Lost Chord, are in September Score, only 
kc. Wesend three back numbers of the “Score” music, 
worth $5 30, for 25c. Perry & Co.,538 Wash. St., Boston, 











Burnett’s Cologne received the highest award at 
the Centennial Exhibition. It is filled in elegant bottles, 
and is for sale by all first-class grocers and druggists. 

CHICAGO, JUNE J3, 1877. 
MEssrs. JOsErH BURNETT & Co., Boston: 

Gentlemen,—Our sales in your COLOGNE are steadily 
| increasing. Its superior quality has won for it many ad- 
mirers, who with us pronounce it for real freshness and 
delicacy equal if not superior to any foreign Cologne. 

ROCKWOOD BROS., 
102 North Clark Street. 


NANCY LEE (200,000 sold) ; Whoa,Emmia ! (100,000 sold); 
| Man in the Moon (100,000 sold); Johnny 
Morgan, Read; Grease with Cash, Snow; Two Bad Men, 
Snow; Meet Me Again Where We Parted, Rutledge; Light- 
Hearted, Nauman; She Sleeps Among the Daisies, Dins- 
| more; May-Day Schottische, Keefer; M’d’me Angot Waltz, 

Leceoeq; Sounds of Childhood—Nocturn, Elson; and Con- 
tra Dances, J/olloway. These 16 new and beautiful pieces 
for Piano or Organ are in Musica. Hours for Sept. 25 
ets. Music worth @22 40 in 8 months for $1 (cash or 
nee ag GEO. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 37 Temple 


ace, Boston, 





BOYS, READ THIS! READ THIS! 
Patent Adjustable Safety Stilts. 





The greatest noveliy of the 19th century for the 
boys. They are adjustable. Can be raised any dis- 
tance from the ground. You can walk high or low 
as you please. Can walk lame, one leg may be 
made longer or shorter than the other, or the same 
length, just as desired by the one walking; they are 
safety. In case of falling, can save yourselves from 
getting hurt by releasing the spring-hoop from over 
the foot, &c. Boys, send 3ct stamp for Descriptive 
and Illustrated Circular. Stilts sent to any address 
on receipt of price on Circular. State Rights for 
sale to parties wishing to manufacture. 

Address CILAS. S. SHUTE, Springfield, Mass. 

{No notice taken of postal cards. ] 


A TELEPHONE 


guaranteed to work 1 mile. One 
where you saw adv’t. K 





Com- 3 
plete 
guaranteed to work 5 miles * State 


ant, Woopmas @ Co., % © it., Boston. 
50 oe ga blank lithograhed Pe iat Cards, 
oston, 





ogress 

10 cents, RANELIN LITHOGRAPE Co., 
PIANOS Retail price, $1,000, only ®275. Beau- 
| ea ree me 


tiful 7 Octave Pianos, 8125. 7'5,®135. 

Great bargains. OQORCANS, Ve Stops, 

only ®115; New 9 Stops, only #5750. Illustrated 
Newspaper with muchinformation free. Please address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wasnrncron, N. J, 


A PRESENT. 


On receipt of 3Ict stamp we will send 1 fine Ivor 
Tooth-pick, 3 blades, or 1 Magic Pen that writes 
brilliant gold or silver letters by dipping in water. Tllns- 
trated Catalogue of novelties sent free. All who desire 
honorable and profitable employment should write at 
once. Inexperienced agents can do well. We do not de- 
| sire to sellagents old or worthless goods, but articles of 

merit and of absolute necessity. Get out reduced 
| prices before ordering elsewhere. Address 

T. F. OWENS, Bedford, Ind. 












SEPT. 12, 1878. 


SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


Jonstructed on 
Hygienic and Dress Reform Principles. 


Obtained the Highest Centennial Award. 
MANUFACTURED BY GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Fic. 1. Fie. 2. Fi. 3. 

Fic. 1 Represents the Emancipation Waist, universally 
acknowledged to be the best of the strictly Hygi- 
enic Dress Reform garments of the Waist kind. 
Made for Ladies and in white only, in sizes 22 to 35 
inclusive; in Plain, $175; Trimmed, $3 00. 

Fic. 2 Is the Dress Reform Corset Waist—a compromise 
between the Corset and the extreme Waist, _ Made 
forallages, bothin drab and white. Ladies’ in sizes 

0 3 75; Misses’ and Children’s in sizes 19 to 

27, $1 1244 and 75 ets., respectively. (The Misses’ 
and Children’s are made without the fulled bosom 
piece. 

Fic. 3 Baawe the most comfortable of all undergarments 
—The Emancipation Union Under Flannel—which 
combines and takes the place of the old-fashioned 
vest and drawers. 


Style. mee Sizes 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 
73 Merino, cut & seamed, per 
ms — tintin ned’ Per2 10 225 240 255 2 702 85 300 
1000 Merino,full-fashioned,per 


GO, cosesocecerencessee .-350 375 4 00 425 450 475500 
2000 Extra Merino, full-fash- 
ioned, per suit. a 425 450 475 500 5 255 50 
Cashmere, full-fashioned 
o. Per Stic resecccensee ret 50 475.5 00 5.25 550 575 600 


Patterns are not for sale, All these garments 
are fully covered by patents, and infringements will be 
rigorously prosecuted by law. 


MADAME CLARK’S 
COMBINATION SHOULDER - BRACE 


CORSHT . 


AND SKIRT-SUPPORTER 


Is without exception the most comfortable and perfect- 





| fitting Corset evermade, It is the only Corset which pays 


any respect to nature’s mould, and may be worn a. 
fect ease, at the same time giving all the stylish effect 
which is so generally sought for in all Corsets. 





Fig. 4. Fie. 5. 

Fic. 4 Shows what we call our Regular Corset, Which has 
the most complete chest-expanding shoulder-brace 
ever made on any Corset, and which is daily grow- 
ing more and more popular. Made in drab and 
white, in Ladies’ sizes 18 to 34; Satteen, $175; Lon- 
don cord, $2 50; Misses, 19 to 27, Satteen only, $1 50. 

Fig. 5 Is our Extra Long or Abdominal Corset, which is 
destined to meet the requirements of all fully de- 
veloped Ladies as well as those stoutly built. The 
present fashion of cutting and fitting dresses is 
such that this Corset is peculiarly adapted in giving 
the figure that pleasing appearance which is at 
once stylishand graceful. Mite in drab and white, 
in Ladies’ sizes 19 to 35inclusive. Satteen, $2 50; 
Coutille, $4 00. 

In stating size for Corsets and Waists, give the measure 
around waist, and be sure to say whether taken over or un- 
der the dress. For Flannels, give the size you usually buy 
in ordinary Flannel Vests. Agents and Canvassers want- 
ed. Send for Circulars. Address 

GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

Orders from any part of the United States will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. All remit- 
tances should be made by P. O. order or registered letter. 

Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


. 

Young America Press Co., 
a 35 Murray St., New York 
rT manufacture a variety of hand, self-ink- 
J ing, and rotary printing presses, 
ranging in price from $2 to $150, 
including the Centennial, 
Young America, Cottage, 
Lightning, and other celebrated 
printing machines. Our new rotary 

ress, the United States Job- 

er, for cheapness and excellence, is 
unrivalled. Otherpresses taken in ex- 
change. Lowest prices for type and 
. rinting material. Circulars free. 
pecimen Book of Type, 10 cts. 
A sample package of plain and 
= fancy cards, 10 cents. 























U. &. Jobber. 
Price, $60. 











9 CASHMERE BOUQUET 
COLGATE S Is universally es- 
teemed by the taste- 
ful = eee nat he 
most delicate and re- 
Cash mere cherche of perfumes- 
The name and trade. 
Bouquet 

area guarantee of su- 
S Oo A. Pe perior and uniform 

= | quality. z 
ye Pimpled, Blotched and Ulcerated Vic- 
tims ot scrofulous diseases, Who drag your unclean 
nersons into the company of better men, take Ayer’s 
enjoy life better, but Make your company more tolerable 
to those who must keep it. 


mark of Colgate & 
Co. on each package 
Sarsaparilla, and purge out the foul corruption from 
your blood. Restore your health, and you will not only 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


—— f) Has a Pad differing from all others, fe 
BS cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 

=a in center, adapts itself to all tions 
of the body, while the in the 
arian tha 
‘ ight pressure 

the Hernia is heid securely day and night, and a radical cure cet- 
tain. 1¢ is easy, durable and cheap, Sent ¢ mail. Circulars 


free Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Il. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits a8 2 WASH BLUE have been fully tested, 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 


No. 233 North Second Street, 







PHILADELIVHIA, 











